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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


When  I  became  Secretary  of  Education  in  February  1985,  I  'under¬ 
took  a  broad  review  of  the  Department  of  Education's  programs 
and  functions.  In  doing  so,  I  asked  some  very  basic  questions: 
What  are  the  most  critical  problems  facing  American  education 
today?  How  should  the  Federal  Government  respond?  Which  exist¬ 
ing  Federal  programs  are  necessary?  Which  are  most  beneficial? 

I  decided  that  the  best  way  to  carry  out  the  President's  mandate 
would  be  through  our  annual  budget  and  legislative  development 
process.  This  would  allow  us  to  identify  key  national  education 
issues,  to  define  an  appropriate  Federal  role  in  education,  and 
to  look  at  the  effectiveness  of  Department  programs.  At  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1985,  we  have  by  no  means  finished  our  work,  nor 
answered  all  the  questions,  but  we  have  made  significant  prog¬ 
ress  toward  our  goal  . 

Looking  back  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  year  just  past,  I 
believe  we  have  succeeded  in  setting  better  standards  to  assess 
progress  in  education,  and  we  have  established  priorities  for 
the  Department  to  guide  our  programs  and  initiatives.  We  have 
set  a  new  direction  and  formulated  a  new  agenda  for  discussion 
about  American  education  --  the  Three  C's:  Content,  Character, 
and  Choice. 

By  content,  I  mean  the  substance  of  learning.  Good  education  is 
more  than  merely  learning  skills.  Skills  are  important,  but 
knowledge  is  at  least  as  important,  and  knowledge  can  only  come 
from  content.  And  it  is  content  that  leads  to  the  improvement  of 
skills.  We  must,  therefore,  be  as  concerned  with  what  is  taught 
as  with  how  it  is  taught.  We  must  give  adequate  attention  to 
what  unites  us  as  a  people  rather  than  what  makes  us  different 
from  one  another.  Our  students  should  know  --  and  respect  -- 
our  common  fundamental  principles  such  as  liberty,  equality, 
limited  government,  and  the  betterment  of  the  human  condition 
within  an  open,  democratic  society. 

Textbooks  and  other  educational  materials  --  especially  those 
that  will  lead  to  greater  knowledge  of  such  basic  academic  sub¬ 
jects  as  history,  literature,  mathematics,  and  science  --  must 
be  upgraded.  A  solid  foundation  in  the  basics  and  liberal  arts 
will  better  prepare  vocational  students  as  well  as  col  1 ege- bound 
students  both  for  specific  jobs  and  for  a  more  satisfying  life 
in  our  society. 
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Character,  the  second  "C",  refers  to  instilling  values.  Ameri¬ 
cans  believe  that  in  education  the  development  of  intellect  and 
character  go  hand  in  hand.  Parents'  delegation  to  the  schools 
of  a  significant  portion  of  their  children's  education  implies  a 
trust  that  teachers  will  help  to  teach  students  such  traits  as 
honesty,  thoughtfulness,  kindness,  fidelity,  respect  for  law, 
diligence,  independence,  fairness,  self-discipline,  and  standards 
of  right  and  wrong.  In  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  Americans  over¬ 
whelmingly  ranked  lack  of  discipline  and  use  of  drugs  as  the 
first  and  second  largest  problems  with  which  public  schools  must 
deal  today.  The  climate  and  condition  of  a  school  can  also 
affect  student  character.  The  presence  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  crime  and  violence,  and  battered  facilities  fail  to 
provide  an  environment  that  reflects  a  respect  for  property  and 
for  the  dignity  of  those  who  use  the  school  building. 

Choice  has  to  do  with  the  role  and  responsibility  of  parents  in 
deciding  how  their  children  will  be  educated.  Primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  educating  children  resides  with  parents;  and  it  be¬ 
gins  at  home,  from  the  time  a  child  is  born.  This  responsi¬ 
bility  is  accompanied  by  an  inherent  right  --  that  of 
all  parents  to  have  some  choice  in  what,  where,  and  how  their 
children  learn.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  American  parents 
do  not  have  freedom  to  make  this  choice.  The  affluent  do  with 
their  ability  to  choose  their  children's  school  by  choosing 
their  neighborhood  or  sending  their  children  to  private  schools. 
But  many  parents  who  are  not  wealthy  are  beginning  to  experience 
frustration  because  their  children  are  not  learning  enough  or 
are  unlearning  in  school  the  lessons  they  have  learned  at  home. 

We  must  encourage  States  and  localities  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
alternatives  to  increase  choices  within  public  education  or 
between  public  and  private  education.  More  than  anything  else, 
parents  need  to  be  able  to  choose  environments  that  affirm  and 
extend  their  best  principles.  They  need  to  find  schools  where 
their  own  values  will  not  be  lost. 

Accomplishments  during  FY  1985: 

o  Becoming  a  Nation  of  Readers:  The  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Reading  was  released.  Although  we  are  making 
progress  in  teaching  American  schoolchildren  how  to  read  and 
understand  what  they  read,  61  percent  of  our  17-year-old  stu¬ 
dents  are  still  unable  to  read  well  enough  to  learn  what  they 
should  from  a  high  school  textbook.  This  report  makes  research 
knowledge  about  reading  instruction  available  to  teachers,  par¬ 
ents,  and  school  admi ni st rators  and  policymakers  throughout 
the  Nation. 
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o  In  an  effort  to  see  firsthand  America's  schools  in 
action  and  to  honor  the  profession  of  teaching,  I  visited 
schools  all  over  the  United  States  to  teach  classes.  I  think 
there  is  universal  agreement  about  the  importance  of  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  to  our  schools.  We  still  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  about  how  to  teach  some  subjects.  But  we  do  know  that 
good  teachers  know  well  the  subject  they  teach,  know  how  to 
communicate  with  their  students,  and  possess  high  moral  charac¬ 
ter  . 


o  Effective  principals,  too,  are  critical  to  the  success 
of  our  schools.  Research  into  instructional  leadership  indi¬ 
cates  that  good  principals  make  sure  time  is  available  to  learn, 
and  that  teachers  and  students  make  the  best  use  of  that  time. 
They  do  this  by  establishing  a  safe  and  orderly  climate,  free 
from  crime  and  drugs.  They  emphasize  the  basic  skills  and  high 
teacher  expectations  essential  for  student  achievement.  And 
they  employ  frequent  reviews  of  student  progress. 

o  The  Department  initiated  a  number  of  significant  legis¬ 
lative  proposals.  Among  them  is  TEACH,  the  Equity  and  Choice 
Act  of  1985,  which  would  give  parents  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  the  option  of  receiving  Chapter  1  funds 
in  the  form  of  vouchers,  which  allows  those  parents  to  choose 
the  school  they  believe  would  offer  the  best  education  for  their 
child. 

o  We  began  a  nationwide  discussion  about  the  quality  of 
higher  education.  As  a  part  of  this,  the  Fund  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Postsecondary  Education  issued  new  priorities  for  its 
work  to  improve  the  quality  and  content  of  higher  education, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  curricular  reform  and  undergraduate 
education.  The  Fund  announced  plans  to  invite  proposal s  that 
would  help  institutions  improve  curricula  by  raising  academic 
standards  for  the  bachelor's  degree;  strengthening  the  liberal 
arts  component  of  undergraduate  professional  programs;  develop¬ 
ing  means  of  assessing  programs  and  institutions;  or  recognizing 
and  rewarding  outstanding  undergraduate  teaching  through  ap¬ 
pointment,  tenure,  and  promotion  policies. 

o  In  a  major  undertaking  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  Department  was  able  to  begin  collecting  defaulted  stu¬ 
dent  loans  through  offsetting  the  amount  owed  against  income  tax 
refunds . 
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o  The  Department  also  announced  an  initiative  in  bilingual 
education  to  focus  on  English  language  acquisition  and  to  permit 
expanded  parental  and  local  choice  in  selecting  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  instructional  method  for  children  whose  first  language  is 
not  Engl i sh . 

o  As  part  of  our  effort  to  help  the  States  and  local  edu¬ 
cation  agencies  address  pressing  education  problems,  $2.5  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  Secretary's  Discretionary  Fund  was  offered  in  a 
grant  competition  fucusing  on  the  Three  C's.  We  also  targeted 
Discretionary  Fund  monies  on  projects  to  develop  teacher  incen¬ 
tive  structures,  such  as  career  ladders  and  merit  pay. 

o  Through  these  and  other  important  projects,  described  in 
more  detail  in  this  report,  we  are  contributing  to  the  current 
education  reform  movement.  I  believe  we  have  been  successful  in 
helping  to  change  the  terms  of  the  national  conversation  on 
education,  from  an  assumption  that  more  money  necessarily  equals 
better  education,  to  a  realization  that  we  need  to  pay  more 
attention  to  some  ideas  that  are  at  the  heart  of  what  results  in 
learning:  content,  standards,  discipline,  values,  and  parental 

choice  and  involvement. 

o  In  speeches  and  discussions  around  the  country,  we  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Judeo-Chri st i an  tradition 
and  religious  belief  in  general  are  often  ignored  in  today's 
schools  and  textbooks.  Schools  must  not  overlook  the  importance 
of  teaching  about  religion  in  American  life  for  it  would  be 
impossible  for  children  to  understand  adequately  American  his¬ 
tory  and  culture  without  reference  to  that  tradition. 

o  In  an  effort  to  end  the  mi scl assi f i cat i on  of  some  chil¬ 
dren  as  handicapped,  a  problem  that  impedes  their  academic  pro¬ 
gress,  we  have  convened  a  study  group  on  children  with  learning 
problems.  As  a  result  of  their  discussions,  the  Office  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  plans  to  release  a 
report  analyzing  the  problem  next  year. 

o  In  the  area  of  education  research,  we  moved  quickly  to 
reorganize  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  to 
increase  management  efficiency,  responsiveness,  and  research 
quality.  We  cited  four  goals:  improve  the  Nation's  statistical 
information  base  in  education  in  both  its  amount  and  quality; 
broaden  our  understanding  of  educational  outcomes  by  strength¬ 
ening  such  activities  as  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
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Progress  (NAEP);  improve  efforts  to  disseminate  information  to 
educators,  policymakers,  and  the  public;  and  replenish  the  in¬ 
tellectual  capital  of  education  --  that  is,  the  knowledge  about 
successful  educational  practices  --  through  well-chosen  problems 
of  worthwhile  research. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  consistently  advocated  a  return  to 
common  sense:  the  notion  that  schools  should  teach  sound  values 
and  exemplary  character  along  with  the  Three  R's;  that  pa¬ 
rental  choice  encourages  improvement  in  our  schools;  that  par¬ 
ents  and  local  educators,  not  the  Federal  Government,  should 
determine  the  best  method  of  teaching  minority  language  students 
to  speak  English;  and  that  institutions  of  higher  education  need 
to  develop  reliable  measures  to  assess  their  students'  educa¬ 
tion. 

This  past  year  it  has  been  good  to  see  that,  armed  with  common 
sense,  sound  information  about  education,  and  the  encouragement 
of  a  nationwide  movement  for  reform,  parents,  educators,  and 
local  officials  are  moving  to  fix  our  country's  schools. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
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THE  SECRETARY  AND  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY 


The  Secretary  of  Education  is  responsible  for  providing  overall 
direction  and  coordination  of  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
activities.  The  Secretary  advises  the  President  on  Federal 
policies,  programs,  and  activities  related  to  education 
in  the  United  States. 

William  J.  Bennett  took  the  oath  of  office  as  the  third  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Education  on  February  6,  1985.  At  the  request  of  the 
President,  he  moved  immediately  to  analyze  and  assess  the  role 
of  the  Education  Department  and  to  increase  its  effectiveness. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  composed  of  the  Immediate  Office 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office  of  Private  Education.  The  Secre¬ 
tary's  immediate  office  houses  staff  and  resources  for  adminis¬ 
tering  Education  Department  support  for  the  White  House 
Initiative  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary  guides 
the  work  of  the  Executive  Secretariat,  the  Regional  Liaison 
Staff,  and  the  10  Secretary's  Regional  Representatives. 

The  Under  Secretary's  Issues  Analysis  Staff  and  Operations  Coor¬ 
dination  Staff  work  with  other  offices  in  the  Department  on 
initiatives  of  the  Under  Secretary  and  Secretary.  Among  these 
activities  is  the  Adult  Literacy  Initiative  (ALI). 

Office  of  Private  Education 

The  Nation's  27,000  church-related  or  independent  schools  make 
up  almost  25  percent  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
the  schools  enroll  5.7  million  students,  nearly  13  percent  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  population.  The  Office  of  Private 
Education  (OPRE)  provides  information  for  these  schools  on  is¬ 
sues  which  affect  their  students  and  teachers  and  the  parents 
whose  children  attend  these  schools.  OPRE  is  also  an  advocate 
and  ombudsman  within  the  Department  for  the  leaders  of  these 
schools  to  assure  that  their  interests  and  concerns  are  consid¬ 
ered  by  Department  officials. 

In  July  1985,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Aguilar  v.  Felton  pro¬ 
hibited  the  provision  of  Chapter  1  services  to  schoolchildren 
on  the  premises  of  parochial  schools.  Because  of  this  decision, 
at  least  33  percent  fewer  parochial  schoolchildren  were  being 
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served  under  the  Chapter  1  program  in  September  of  1985  than  in 
the  previous  year.  OPRE  has  worked  with  the  Department's  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel,  the  Chapter  1  program  office  in  the  Office  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  and  others  to  help  the  pri¬ 
vate  school  community  analyze  the  effects  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision. 

OPRE  brought  public  and  private  school  leaders  together  to  dis¬ 
cuss  issues  of  mutual  interest.  The  office  also  sponsored  the 
report.  Public  and  Private  School  Relationships:  Lighthouse 
Approaches  for  State  Policymakers,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
National  School  Boards  Association.  This  report  highlights 
States  which  have  developed  cooperative  relationships  between 
public  authorities  and  private  schools.  In  addition,  OPRE  staff 
and  the  New  York  Catholic  Conference  held  a  statewide  workshop  for 
public  and  private  school  leaders,  parents,  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  furthering  cooperative  relationships  among  all  segments 
of  the  education  community. 

OPRE  analyzed  research  on  the  characteristics  and  quality  of 
private  education,  much  of  it  conducted  through  the  Education 
Department's  labs  and  centers.  Private  school  leaders  were 
brought  together  with  researchers  to  discuss  research  needs  from 
a  practitioner's  point  of  view.  OPRE  staff  also  worked  to  de¬ 
velop  the  Department's  voucher  proposal  and  tuition  tax  credit 
pol i cy . 


Office  of  Private  Sector  Initiatives 

President  Reagan  believes  that  active  support  from  the  private 
sector  accelerates  solutions  to  social  and  economic  problems. 
Therefore,  the  Office  of  Private  Sector  Initiatives  (OPSI)  en¬ 
courages  supportive  relationships  between  business,  schools,  and 
the  community  and  through  these  efforts  enhances  the  quality  of 
educat i on . 

These  partnerships  are  designed  to  foster  a  better  understanding 
of  the  community's  school  system  and  to  help  communities  prepare 
for  their  economic  future  by  enhancing  the  quality  of  their 
young  citizens.  Projects  jointly  operated  through  partnerships 
have  strengthened  and  improved  school  programs  and  curricula  and 
created  a  climate  of  involvement  and  interaction  between  busi¬ 
nesses  and  school s . 
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A  survey  by  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  and  the 
Conference  Board  states  that  "businesses  donated  a  record  $1.6 
billion  to  education  in  1984."  From  the  assembly  line  worker 
who  visits  a  vocational  classroom  to  the  corporate  board  chair¬ 
man  who  contributes  state-of-the-art  computers  to  an  inner-city 
elementary  school,  concerned  citizens  and  public-spirited  or¬ 
ganizations  have  found  ways  to  join  this  partnership  effort. 
Corporations  from  Amoco  to  Xerox  have  adopted  schools  in  areas 
near  their  offices. 

OPSI  established  a  Private  Sector  Task  Force  within  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  to  disseminate  information  regarding  private 
sector  support  for  education  and  to  determine  potential  re¬ 
sources  for  current  and  future  partnerships  in  various  areas  and 
at  different  levels  of  education. 

Adult  Literacy  Initiative 

The  Adult  Literacy  Initiative  ( A L I )  was  established  by  President 
Reagan  on  September  7,  1983,  to  coordinate  collaboration  of 
national  groups  and  to  recruit  new  resources  and  support  for 
literacy  from  all  sectors.  During  FY  1985,  ALI  staff, in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  private  sector,  continued  to  promote  national 
awareness  of  adult  illiteracy  by  working  closely  with  such 
groups  as  the  Coalition  for  Literacy  and  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  Inc.,  on  a  national  awareness  campaign.  In  other  activi¬ 
ties,  ALI  served  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  concerning 
adult  illiterates,  programs  for  adult  literacy,  and  the  special 
problems  of  the  disabled  and  minorities,  and  helped  develop 
Public  Broadcasting  System  (PBS)  and  commercial  programming  on 
the  issue  of  adult  literacy. 

ALI  asked  State  and  local  officials,  including  Governors,  State 
Legislators,  Chief  State  School  Officers,  and  Mayors,  to  give 
greater  attention  to  literacy,  building  upon  existing  efforts  of 
unions,  churches,  and  community-based  organizations  in 
1 i teracy- rel at ed  efforts. 

ALI  promoted  new  research  on  promising  adult  literacy  practices 
and  encouraged  partnerships  for  the  development  of  new  literacy 
technology.  The  ALI  staff  worked  with  national  groups  to  pro¬ 
mote  literacy  services  for  aging  citizens  and  the  involvement  of 
older  persons  as  resources  and  urged  greater  support  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  in  sharing  the  costs  of  the  delivery  of  adult 
basic  education  services. 
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ALI  operated  LitLine,  a  tel ecommuni cat i on  s/el ect roni c  mail  sys¬ 
tem  designed  to  provide  rapid  exchange  of  information  concerning 
funding  sources,  program  models,  advocacy  strategies,  and  tech¬ 
nical  information. 

The  ALI  staff,  working  with  special  children's  programs  such  as 
Head  Start  and  Chapter  1,  created  pilot  literacy  projects  for 
undereducated  parents  of  participating  children.  They  also  or¬ 
ganized  the  Federal  Employee  Literacy  Training  (FELT)  program  to 
recruit  Federal  employee  volunteers  for  literacy  efforts,  and 
promoted  the  use  of  college  work-study  students  in  literacy 
programs . 

Other  volunteer  efforts  were  expanded  through  better  coordina¬ 
tion  of  information  and  better  use  of  human  and  other  resources. 
As  the  coordinator  of  Federal  literacy  activities,  ALI  worked 
with  the  Justice  Department  to  establish  and  expand  literacy 
programs  in  the  Federal  correctional  system  and  with  the  Federal 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Education  (FICE)  on  a  survey  to 
identify  all  Federal  programs  which  allocated  funds  for  adult 
1 i teracy  proj ect s . 

In  addition,  ALI  convened  an  interagency  team  to  focus  on  the 
unique  needs  of  Native  Americans,  Hispanics,  As i an- Ameri cans , 
and  other  language  minority  groups.  It  participated  with  other 
agencies  in  workshops  to  exchange  information  on  the  latest 
technology  for  delivering  literacy  services. 

Secretary's  Regional  Representatives 

Through  more  than  1,200  meetings  and  other  public  appearances, 
the  10  Secretary's  Regional  Representatives  (SRRs)  worked  to 
explain  the  Department's  policy  on  education  and  monitored  and 
reported  on  education  reform  at  the  State  level. 

SRR  staff  sponsored  conferences  on  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol, 
and  they  served  on  a  Congressional  Narcotics  Abuse  Subcommittee. 
They  hosted  public  hearings  for  the  Intergovernmental  Advisory 
Council  on  Educational  Partnerships  and  on  Student  Achievement 
and  Discipline.  They  established  a  cadre  of  volunteers  composed 
of  teachers,  parents,  business  leaders,  and  others  to  assist 
with  projects  ranging  from  Federal  Employee  Literacy  Training 
(FELT),  which  trains  volunteers  to  tutor  nonreaders,  to  estab¬ 
lishing  Adopt- a-School  Programs. 

A  list  of  the  Regional  offices,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers 
appears  in  the  appendix. 
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PLANNING,  BUDGET,  AND  EVALUATION 


The  Office  of  Planning,  Budget,  and  Evaluation  is  responsible 
for  developing,  presenting,  and  managing  the  Department's 
budget;  assisting  in  the  formulation  of  the  Department's 
legislative  program;  advising  the  Secretary  on  the  formulation 
of  Department  policies;  providing  pol i cy- rel evant  information 
and  analyses  to  the  White  House,  the  Congress,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary;  preparing  the  Department's  Annual  Evaluation  Report  to  the 
Congress;  reviewing  regulations  to  reduce  burden  on  grantees  and 
improve  program  efficiency;  conducting  evaluations  of  Department 
programs;  and  conducting  long-term  Departmental  planning.  The 
Office  consists  of  the  Budget  Service  and  the  Planning  and 
Evaluation  Service. 


Budget  Service 

The  Budget  Service  is  responsible  for  the  Department's  budget 
process  and  for  coordinating  the  development  of  legislation, 
reviewing  regulations,  and  providing  assistance  during  formation 
of  the  Department's  program  policies.  During  FY  1985,  the 
Budget  Service  simultaneously  prepared,  at  different  stages, 
budgets  for  three  fiscal  years.  The  Budget  Service  developed 
the  FY  1987  Department  budget  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  and  other  senior  officials.  The  Budget  staff  also 
presented  the  FY  1986  budget  of  $15.5  billion  to  0MB  and  the 
Congress  and  maintained  a  system  of  controls  for  the  obligation 
of  the  $19.1  billion  FY  1985  budget  resulting  from  three 
continuing  resolutions,  two  appropri at i ons ,  and  one  supplemental 
appropriation  bill. 

During  FY  1987,  the  Budget  Service  staff  worked  closely  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary  to  establish  policy  for  and  to 
coordinate  the  development  of  legislation  in  conjunction  with 
budget  policy.  The  Budget  Service  also  reviewed  regulatory 
documents  to  ensure  that  program  policy  implementation  was 
consistent  with  Department  budget  and  legislative  policy. 

Planning  and  Evaluation  Service 

The  Planning  and  Evaluation  Service  (PES)  has  the  lead  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  Department  for  long-term  planning,  program 
evaluations,  and  policy  analysis.  It  provides  rapid  responses 
to  the  White  House,  the  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  on  such 
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diverse  issues  as  the  relationship  of  school  discipline  to 
student  achievement,  the  impact  of  proposed  changes  in  higher 
education  legislation,  and  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  by  stu¬ 
dents. 

During  FY  1985,  the  Planning  and  Evaluation  Service  monitored 
studies  on  the  operations  and  effects  of  the  block  grant  program 
--  Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
(ECIA)  of  1981  --  an  assessment  of  different  instructional 
strategies  in  teaching  English  to  students  of  limited  English 
proficiency,  an  assessment  of  criteria  used  by  schools  in 
assigning  students  to  bilingual  education  programs  and  in 
returning  students  to  regular  programs,  a  survey  of  parents  of 
minority  language  students,  a  study  of  trends  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  caseloads,  an  analysis  of  rehabilitation  programs 
in  the  private  sector,  and  a  study  of  the  implementation  of  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

PES  released  the  third  annual  State  Education  Statistics  chart 
(the  "Wall  Chart"),  with  State-by-State  data  on  student  perform¬ 
ance,  resource  allocations,  and  population  characteristics  for 
each  year  from  1982  to  1985;  an  evaluation  of  Indian-controlled 
schools  under  the  Indian  Education  Act;  a  summary  of  data  from 
ECIA  Chapter  1  State  Performance  Reports;  the  Descriptive  Phase 
Report  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  Bilingual 
Education  Programs;  a  report  on  selected  State  and  local 
practices  in  administering  ECIA  Chapter  2  services  for  students 
in  private  schools;  a  report  on  the  distribution  of  instruction 
costs  in  public  and  private  colleges,  with  projections  to 
1986-87;  and  a  study  of  the  role  of  accreditation  in  improving 
the  educational  quality  of  post  secondary  institutions. 

The  Planning  and  Evaluation  Service  also  manages  four  Technical 
Assistance  Centers  to  help  State  and  district  staff  evaluate 
their  ECIA  Chapter  1  projects.  The  Centers  employ  about  45 
professional  and  support  staff  and  tailor  their  services  to  the 
needs  and  requests  of  each  State.  The  Centers  served  about 
35,000  clients  and  were  funded  at  $4  million. 

In  addition  to  conducting  program  evaluations  and  policy 
analyses,  PES  provides  staff  support  for  special  projects  and 
analyses  which  promote  the  Secretary's  initiatives  and  priori¬ 
ties.  For  example,  under  the  Secretary's  initiative  to  improve 
the  quality  of  ECIA  Chapter  1  programs,  PES  helped  designate  118 
programs  as  unusually  successful  for  inclusion  in  the  Chapter  1 
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National  Identification  Program.  PES  identified  achievement 
indicators  and  typical  attributes  of  successful  programs.  PES 
found  that  the  national  movement  to  raise  academic  achievement 
standards  and  restore  school  discipline  is  producing  results. 
High  school  seniors  in  35  States  have  improved  their  academic 
performance  since  1982,  and  the  graduation  rate  increased  in  39 
States  between  1982  and  1984,  indicating  that  improving  the 
graduation  rate  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  raising  standards  and 
performance . 

PES  studied  the  extent  of  drug  abuse  among  the  school-age 
population  and  the  implications  of  these  findings  for  Federal 
policy.  PES  also  supported  the  President's  Child  Safety 
Partnership  by  providing  data  on  school  crime  and  victimization 
as  well  as  drafting  sections  of  the  President's  Report  to  the 
Nation. 

PES  studied  the  relationship  between  values  held  by  students  and 
their  academic  performance.  Research  based  on  a  1980  survey  of 
more  than  30,000  high  school  students  found  that  traditional 
American  values  about  work,  education,  and  religion  are  impor¬ 
tant  predictors  of  student  academic  success.  PES  updated  the 
cost- pro j ec t i on  planning  model  for  post  secondary  education.  The 
model  is  used  for  enrollment  and  economic  projections,  and  for 
projections  of  student  support  and  Federal  costs,  from  1984-85 
to  1989-90.  The  model  enabled  PES  to  simulate  the  impact  on 
enrollment  and  costs  of  proposals  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act . 

PES  helped  prepare  the  Annual  Evaluation  Report,  which  the 
Secretary  sent  to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  Mandated  by 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  this  report  summarized  the 
legislative  authority,  funding  history,  goals,  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  all  85  Department  programs. 

PES  also  prepared  the  report  entitled  The  Distribution  of  State 
Administered  Federal  Education  Funds  that  the  Secretary  sent  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  under  the  same  act;  it  describes 
how  States  distribute  Federal  funds  to  their  various  districts. 
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MANAGEMENT 


In  FY  1985,  the  Office  of  Management  (OM)  continued  to  serve  as 
the  Department's  focal  point  for  the  implementation  of  Reform 
'88,  a  governmentwide  program  initiated  by  the  President  to 
improve  management  and  administrative  systems.  The  emphasis  in 
FY  1985  was  on  identifying,  developing,  and  institutionalizing 
management  system  improvements. 

Administrator  for  Management  Services 

The  Department  nearly  completed  the  first  full  term  under  its 
collective  bargaining  agreement.  Major  activities  included 
continued  modification  of  practices  and  procedures  to  conform  to 
the  agreement  and  the  resolution  of  differences  with  the  Union 
over  interpretation  and  application  of  agreement  provisions. 

The  Office  of  Management  Services  (MS)  continued  to  monitor  the 
grades,  duties,  and  position  descriptions  of  Department  employ¬ 
ees.  These  surveys  are  intended  to  control  grade  inflation  and 
emphasize  the  need  for  integrity  in  position  management. 

OM  continued  efforts  to  reduce  fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement. 

A  total  of  20  indepth  Internal  Control  Reviews  of  specific 
activities  were  conducted.  Plans  to  correct  deficiencies  were 
proceeding  on  schedule.  MS  also  completed  its  third  annual 
evaluation  of  management  and  accounting  controls  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  determine  if  they  conformed  to  GAO  standards  and  0MB 
guidelines.  This  review  disclosed  that  the  Department's  program 
and  administrative  activities  generally  conform  to  requirements. 

Estimated  savings  as  a  result  of  actions  by  the  Publications  and 
Audiovisual  Acquisitions  Council  (later  changed  to  Publications 
Review  Board)  amounted  to  $698,027.  Of  644  total  publication 
and  audiovisual  requests  reviewed,  490  were  approved  or  modi¬ 
fied,  125  were  disapproved,  and  29  were  withdrawn. 

Office  of  the  Comptroller 

The  Department's  initiatives  to  improve  grant  and  contract 
scheduling  met  with  increasing  success.  During  FY  1985,  the 
Department  achieved  an  almost  even  quarterly  distribution  of 
contract  awards. 
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The  Secretary  took  several  steps  during  FY  1985  to  simplify  and 
improve  the  Department's  discretionary  grant  application  and 
review  process.  A  single  closing  date  notice  was  published  in 
the  F e deral  Register  for  all  continuation  awards,  and  an 
abbreviated  continuation  application  package  along  with  simpli¬ 
fied  review  procedures  was  in  the  approval  process. 

In  FY  1985,  the  Department  completed  7,615  procurement  award 
actions  totaling  $171.1  million.  These  figures  include  small 
purchase  actions  (see  Table  1)  but  not  interagency  agreements, 
which  total  $10.8  million.  An  estimated  3,422  non-Federal 
personnel  were  employed  under  contracts.  The  Department 
completed  6,642  discretionary  grant  awards  during  FY  1985, 
totaling  $893.2  million.  These  figures  do  not  include  certain  FY 
1985  funds  held  under  a  Federal  District  Court  Order  as  a  result 
of  litigation  between  the  Department  and  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools.  All  or  a  portion  of  these  funds  may  be  awarded  during 
FY  1986,  depending  on  action  by  the  Court. 

Table  1 

FY  1985  PROCUREMENTS 


Number  of 
Procurements 

Cost 

ED  Contract  Actions* 

631 

$139,685,000 

Small  Purchases* 

6,524 

11,382,643 

NIE  Contract  Actions 

60 

19,917,205 

NIE  Small  Purchases 

400 

94,600 

TOTAL 

7,615 

171,089,448 

*Not  including  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

Note:  The  number  of  procurements  (mainly  small  purchases) 
recorded  increased  significantly  over  FY  1984  because  of  systems 
changes  which  now  allow  all  field-reader  contracts  to  be 
counted.  Small  purchases  also  increased  because  the  threshold 
for  these  was  increased  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 
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Wit  h  the  transfer  of  all  regional  administrative  payment  transac¬ 
tions  to  the  National  Finance  Center  (NFC)  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  ED  has  completed  its  conversion  of  all 
administrative  payments  to  NFC.  In  addition,  the  Department  has 
converted  $189  million  in  audit  debts  to  the  NFC  billing  and 
collection  system.  Staff  time  savings  and  reduced  costs  continue 
to  be  realized,  and  the  Department's  payment  and  collection 
policies  are  now  uniformly  applied. 

The  Department's  ongoing  initiative  to  increase  the  use  of 
electronic  fund  transfer  for  both  disbursements  and  collections 
saved  over  $8.6  million  in  imputed  interest  in  FY  1985. 

The  Office  of  Management  completed  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Department's  financial  management  and  accounting  system.  This 
study  laid  the  ground  work  for  plans  which  will  be  implemented 
over  the  next  2  years  to  phase  out  the  current  system  and 
convert  to  the  NFC  general  ledger  and  reporting  system. 

FY  1985  saw  the  design  and  initial  construction  of  a  new 
computer  facility  where  minicomputers  will  be  located.  In 
addition,  a  new  departmentwide  Financial  and  Administrative 
Management  Information  System  was  designed  and  pilot  tested,  and 
other  systems  were  newly  developed  or  improved.  These  include 
the  HHS  Payment  Management  System,  an  automated  data  base  and 
mailing  system  for  the  President's  Academic  Fitness  Awards 
Program,  and  the  Financial  Information  Retrieval,  Error  Correc¬ 
tions,  and  No  Error  Data  Entry  System  (FRENDS).  These  input  and 
update  procedures  allow  on-line  posting  of  transactions  and 
immediate  access  to  the  status  of  funds.  These  systems  have 
enhanced  the  Department's  efficiency,  productivity,  and  fund 
control . 

Increased  collections  and  improved  credit  management  helped  make 
more  loans  available  for  needy  students,  helped  ensure  the 
integrity  of  the  programs,  and  increased  cost  sharing  at  State 
and  local  levels.  The  Department  and  its  fiscal  agents  collected 
$796  million  in  major  student  loan  programs,  or  $112  million 
more  than  in  FY  1984,  an  increase  of  16  percent. 

The  Department  worked  with  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 
officials  during  FY  1985  to  prepare  for  tax  refund  offsets  from 
taxpayers  who  defaulted  on  student  loans.  More  than  750,000 
notices  were  mailed  to  delinquent  debtors,  who  owed  debts  with  a 
value  of  $2.1  billion,  informing  them  of  the  impending  offset. 
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In  FY  1985,  the  Department  signed  three  renewal  agreements  and 
eight  new  agreements  with  nationwide  credit  reporting  firms  for 
the  referral  of  information  on  individuals  and  businesses  who 
have  defaulted  on  debts  owed  the  Department.  As  of  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  Department  had  referred  information  on 
almost  450,000  defaulted  student  loan  borrowers  to  credit 
bureaus . 

The  Department  continued  to  offer  its  College  Housing  Loan 
discounting  program  in  FY  1985  and  collected  a  total  of  $129.4 
million  through  the  prepayment  of  approximately  300  loans. 

A  total  of  $298.6  million,  representing  684  loans,  has  been 
collected  and  posted  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  through  the  discount¬ 
ing  program  in  FY  1984  and  1985  combined.  The  Department  also 
began  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  selling  the  entire  College 
Housing  Loan  portfolio  on  the  secondary  financial  market. 

During  FY  1985,  the  Department  referred  17,500  accounts  on 
defaulted  FISL  and  NDSL  borrowers  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  litigation.  The  total  value  of  these  accounts  is 
approximately  $45  million. 

Office  of  Management  Staff  Offices 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  (EE0)  staff  continued  to 
provide  overall  planning  and  direction  for  the  Department's 
Affirmative  Action  Program.  Through  this  program  the  Department 
insures  that  personnel  policies  and  practices  are  applied  to  all 
employees  and  applicants  without  regard  to  race,  color,  relig¬ 
ion,  national  origin,  sex,  age,  or  handicap.  The  EE0  staff  also 
provides  an  administrative  mechanism  for  the  fair  and  objective 
adjudication  of  complaints  filed  by  employees  and  applicants  who 
believe  they  have  been  subjected  to  discrimination. 

Efforts  continued  during  FY  1985  by  the  Office  of  Small  and 
Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  to  support  the  development 
and  growth  of  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses  through  ED 
procurement  activities.  The  Department  also  informed  eligible 
firms  of  available  procurement  opportunities. 

During  FY  1985,  the  Management  Regulations  Review  Staff  focused 
its  resources  on  student  rights  in  research,  experimental 
programs,  and  testing  regulations  which  implement  the  Protection 
of  Pupil  Rights  Amendment.  The  regulations  require  schools  to 
allow  parental  review  of  certain  ED-funded  instructional  materi¬ 
als  and  to  obtain  prior  parental  consent  for  certain  ED-funded 
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psychiatric  or  psychological  examinations,  testing,  or  treat¬ 
ment,  as  defined  in  the  regulations.  The  staff  responded  to 
inquiries  about  the  regulations  from  parents  and  school  offi¬ 
cials  and  investigated  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the 
regulations.  The  staff  has  resolved  all  complaints  received 
during  the  year. 

In  addition,  the  staff  continued  to  participate  with  0MB  in  its 
governmentwide  effort  to  revise  Circular  A-102,  Uniform  Require¬ 
ments  for  Assistance  to  State  and  Local  Governments,  which 
governs  grants  to  State  and  local  governments,  and  to  manage 
Executive  Order  12372,  I ntergovernment al  Review  of  Federal 
Programs,  which  implements  0MB  Circular  A-102. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AND  INTERAGENCY  AFFAIRS 


The  Office  of  Intergovernmental  and  Interagency  Affairs  (01 1 A ) 
serves  as  the  Department's  principal  link  to  domestic  and 
foreign  public  officials;  numerous  education  and  governance 
organizations;  and  the  education  community,  including  educators, 
administrators,  students,  and  parents.  The  Department's  repre¬ 
sentative  to  postsecondary  students  is  the  Student  Liaison 
Officer.  This  college  student  serves  a  6-month  term  and  main¬ 
tains  contact  with  national  student  organizations  through 
Education  Update,  a  newsletter  to  3,200  post  secondary  institu¬ 
te  ons . 

0 1 1 A  worked  with  the  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  (IACE),  which  makes  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  regarding  the  effect  of  Federal  education 
policies  on  State  and  local  school  districts.  The  IACE  issued 
A  Special  Summary  Report  on  Student  Achievement  and  Discipline 

based  on  public  hearings  on  business-education  partnerships, 
higher  education  reaut hori zat i on  proposals,  academic  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  student  discipline  held  in  Dallas,  Seattle,  and  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  The  IACE  also  issued  a  summary  networking 
conference  report  on  Teacher  Preparation  and  Retention. 

0 1 1 A  coordinates  the  Department's  participation  in  international 
activities  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  ministries  of 
education  of  other  nations. 

OIIA's  Office  of  Education  for  Overseas  Dependents  (0E0D) 
advises  the  Secretary  on  the  education  of  minor  dependents  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  military  and  civilian  personnel 
stationed  overseas.  By  statute,  the  Administrator  of  0E0D 
cochairs  and  provides  staff  support  for  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Dependents'  Education.  One  objective  of  the  Council  is  to 
increase  the  participation  of  local  school  communities  in  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  overseas  schools. 

0 1 1 A  participated  in  the  Assault  on  Illiteracy  programs, 
speaking  to  minority  groups  and  officials  about  departmental 
initiatives,  and  it  coordinated  awareness  celebrations  such  as 
National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week,  Black  History  Month,  and 
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Federal  Women's  Week.  It  also  provided  technical  support  for 
the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  Asian/Pacific  territories 
regarding  teacher  training  and  post  secondary  development. 

As  the  liaison  to  consumers,  0 1 1 A  provided  technical  and 
financial  support  for  the  production  and  dissemination  of  the 
Consumer  Resource  Handbook  (1985  edition).  One  thousand  special 
edition  handbooks  were  disseminated  to  education  organizations 
and  editors. 


Special  programs 

To  further  the  Secretary's  overall  priorities  of  content, 
character, and  choice,  0 1 1 A  initiated  and  implemented  the 
following  special  programs: 

Presidential  Academic  Fitness  Awards  Program.  The  Presidential 
Academic  Fitness  Awards  program,  initiated  by  President  Reagan 
in  1983  ,  rewards  elementary,  mi ddl e/ j uni  or ,  and  high  school 
students  for  academic  achievement.  In  FY  1985,  763,441  students 
in  32,578  schools  were  honored.  The  award  consists  of  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary,  and  a  lapel 
pin. 

The  Secretary's  International  Youth  Year  (IYY)  Awards  Program. 

As  a  part  of  President  Reagan's  proclamation  of  1985  as  Interna¬ 

tional  Youth  Year,  257  youths  received  the  Secretary's  IYY  Award 
for  outstanding  character  and  citizenship.  The  awardees  (ages 
13-21)  became  models  for  other  young  people  to  participate  fully 
in  society  and  to  enrich  the  social,  economic,  and  civic  life  of 
our  country. 

Child  Safety  Program.  As  part  of  a  national  effort  to  prevent 
child  abduction,  0 1 1 A  developed  and  distributed  Child  Safety 
kits  to  all  schools  ( K - 8 )  to  promote  local  child  safety  activi¬ 
ties.  With  a  letter  of  support  from  the  President,  and  using 
"McGruff"  the  Crime  Prevention  Dog  as  the  mascot,  the  reproduci¬ 
ble  pamphlets,  coloring  books,  bookmarks,  and  posters  were 
designed  to  help  parents  and  educators  teach  children  to  protect 
t hemsel ves . 


Supporting  the  "New  Federalism" 

To  further  the  Administration's  "New  Federalism"  policy,  0 1 1 A 
initiated  steps  to  improve  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
governments,  and  to  reduce  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  admini¬ 
stering  federally  funded  education  programs.  These  initiatives 
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included  coordination  of  education  issues  and  procedures  among 
Federal  agencies,  and  especially  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  reduction  of  cost  and  paperwork,  review  of  disputes 
in  a  timely  manner,  and  the  constructive  resolution  of  concerns 
and  inquiries  brought  by  the  education  community. 

Coordination  among  Federal  agencies.  The  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  on  Education  ( F  ICE)  provides  a  mechanism  for  assuring 
coordination  of  the  Department's  procedures  and  actions  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  Senior  officials  from  13  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  are  appointed  to  FICE  by  the  President. 
The  Secretary  of  Education  chairs  the  Committee's  proceedings. 

FICE  helped  launch  the  Federal  Employee  Literacy  Training  (FELT) 
program  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  President's  Adult 
Literacy  Initiative.  FELT  provided  volunteers  from  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  support  local  literacy  training 
activities  and  an  inventory  of  Federal  programs  supporting  adult 
literacy.  FICE  also  provided  for  interagency  coordination  of  a 
number  of  Federal  initiatives,  including  early  childhood 
education,  the  governance  structures  for  education  in  each 
State,  the  redesign  of  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics'  data  gathering  program,  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act,  Partnerships  in  Education  programs, 
correctional  education,  and  rural  education  issues. 

Coordination  between  Federal  and  State  governments.  In  support 
of  the  '‘New  Federal  ism,"  0 1 1 A  coordinated  the  i  mpl  ement  at  i  on  of 
Executive  Order  12372  within  the  Department.  This  order  seeks 
to  improve  coordination  and  planning  among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  by  allowing  States  to  review  financial 
assistance  proposed  by  Federal  agencies.  0 1 1 A  also  supported  the 
goals  of  the  Administration  through  its  implementation  of  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  directives.  Responding  to  0MB 
Circular  A-119,  0 1 1 A  facilitated  the  review  of  voluntary 
standards  recognized  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
education  associations  for  planning  and  evaluation  activities 
within  the  education  community. 

Timely  review  of  disputes.  The  Education  Appeal  Board  (EAB) 
provides  an  independent  administrative  review  of  adverse 
monetary  decisions  by  the  Department  against  recipients  of  ED 
funds.  An  0 1 1 A  task  force  assisted  the  EAB  in  resolving  a 
backlog  of  89  appeals  through  decision,  settlement,  dismissal, 
and  withdrawal.  The  EAB  also  adopted  management  practices  and 
procedures  to  improve  the  timely  review  of  new  appeals,  such  as 
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guidelines  for  litigants  when  requesting  a  stay  or  suspension  of 
proceedings  based  on  a  mutually  agreed  upon  compromise,  an 
internal  control  system  for  managing  the  Board's  caseload,  and  a 
computerized  information  system  for  external  and  internal 
reports  on  the  progress  of  the  various  appeals. 

The  Civil  Rights  Reviewing  Authority  is  the  Department's 
appellate  forum  for  administrative  litigation  involving  the 
enforcement  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  and  Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  The  11  cases  initiated  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil  Rights  were  assigned  to  Federal 
admi n i st rat i ve  law  judges  whose  decisions  were  all  subject  to 
the  appellate  review  of  the  Reviewing  Authority.  The 
seven-member  board  reduced  its  pending  docket  to  two  cases. 

New  approaches  to  resolving  disputes .  In  addition  to  administer- 
ing  the  Department's  formal  review  process  available  to  recipi¬ 
ents  of  ED  funds,  0 1 1 A  cooperated  with  State  and  local  education 
agencies  in  seeking  new  approaches  to  resolving  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  disputes  that  can  arise  in  administering  Federal 
education  programs.  0 1 1 A  successfully  introduced  mediation  as  a 
process  for  resolving  individual  disputes  arising  from  final 
audit  determinations  and,  in  one  instance,  facilitated  statewide 
resolution  of  disputes  on  audi t- rel at ed  matters.  0 1 1 A  responded 
to  inquiries  from  the  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  other 
recipients  seeking  resolution  of  a  broad  range  of  concerns  that 
involved  several  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  Department. 

Management  Improvements 

To  further  the  Secretary's  goals  of  cost-effective  and  efficient 
management,  0 1 1 A  designed  a  reorgani zati on  which  reduced  staff 
by  17  percent.  The  streamlined  organization  enhanced  the 
ability  of  the  Office  to  manage  its  diverse  mandated  functions, 
to  assist  the  Department's  client  groups,  and  to  implement  the 
Administration's  priorities.  0 1 1 A  expanded  its  capacity  to 
disseminate  and  receive  information  from  State  and  local 
officials  with  its  information  management  services  and  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  system. 

0 1 1 A  oversees  the  establishment,  operation,  and  legal  compliance 
of  the  Department's  22  committees,  whose  members  are  appointed  by 
the  President  or  the  Secretary.  In  FY  1985,  one  advisory 
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committee  was  terminated,  one  operational  board  established,  and 
the  names  of  two  advisory  committees  were  modified.  These 
committees  provided  direct  citizen  involvement  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  programs  and  policies  and  issued  recommendations  on  the 
adult  literacy  initiative,  the  statistics  gathering  function, 
paperwork  reduction,  and  alternative  methods  of  bilingual 
education.  (See  Appendix.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT 


The  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (OERI) 
gathers  statistics  about  education  and  disseminates  research 
findings  and  data  to  educators,  parents,  policymakers,  and  the 
general  public. 

Planning  for  the  reorganization  of  OERI  was  completed  in  FY 
1985.  The  reorganization  streamlines  the  agency  by  eliminating 
duplication  of  work  and  administrative  chores.  Under  the  new 
organization  there  is  one  "chief,"  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who 
reports  directly  to  the  Secretary.  Previously  the  directors  of 
two  of  the  programs  within  OERI  reported  independently  to  the 
Secretary.  This  often  resulted  in  little  coordination  of 
activities  and  duplicated  efforts. 

Secretary  Bennett  asked  nine  distinguished  scholars  to  help  him 
explore  the  Department's  research  priorities  over  the  next  4 
years.  The  panel  met  twice  to  discuss  on  what  areas  of  educa¬ 
tional  research  the  Federal  Government  should  focus.  It  also 
assessed  the  missions  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education's 
(NIE)  research  and  development  centers  and  recommended  specific 
topics  for  the  centers'  future  research.  Panel  members  sug¬ 
gested  new  research  areas,  including  how  to  professionalize 
teaching,  the  effect  of  family  life  on  cognitive  and  adolescent 
development,  and  comparing  U.S.  education  to  other  countries' 
education  systems.  They  urged  the  Department  do  a  better  job  of 
synthesizing  existing  research.  The  panel  also  expressed 
concern  that  cognitive  development  research  was  overemphasized 
and  suggested  that  more  research  be  done  on  subject  matter 
content . 

In  FY  1985,  the  overall  OERI  budget  was  $185  million.  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics'  share  was  $8.7  million,  the 
NIE's  share  $51.2  million,  and  Libraries  received  $125  million. 

National  Institute  of  Education 
Laboratories  and  centers  competition 

NIE  put  the  finishing  touches  on  one  of  the  largest  Federal 
competitions  in  education  research  history  by  establishing  a 
national  network  of  education  laboratories  and  centers  to  help 
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improve  education  at  the  grassroots  level.  To  help  solve 
regional  education  problems  NIE  awarded  5-year  contracts  to 
eight  new  regional  laboratories  at  a  total  cost  of  $79.7 
million.  The  awards  ended  2  years  of  competition,  the  first  in 
almost  20  years.  Educators,  parents,  policymakers,  and  re¬ 
searchers  were  given  a  chance  to  express  their  views  about 
education  needs  in  their  areas  as  part  of  the  planning. 

NIE  completed  the  competition  for  10  new  education  research  and 
development  centers  that  focus  on  education  topics  of  national 
concern.  As  part  of  the  competition,  more  than  100  expert  peer 
reviewers  evaluated  proposals,  conducted  site  visits,  and  ap¬ 
praised  the  quality  and  feasibility  of  alternate  approaches. 
Center  research  will  focus  on  effective  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  writing,  learning,  education  and  employment, 
post  secondary  management  and  government,  postsecondary  teaching 
and  learning,  student  testing,  evaluation  and  standards,  and 
State  and  local  policy  development  and  leadership.  The  Center 
contracts  totaled  $54.5  million. 

Getting  the  word  out  about  research 

Leaflets  for  parents:  Secretary  Bennett  believes  "Parents  are 
children's  first  and  most  important  teachers."  With  this  in 
mind,  the  NIE  prepared  five  "Help  Your  Child"  leaflets  for 
parents.  Parents  are  told  how  to  help  their  children  do  better 
in  school,  learn  math,  become  good  readers,  learn  to  write  well, 
and  improve  in  test-taking.  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  reprinted  100,000  copies  of  the  math  leaflet. 

Becoming  a  Nation  of  Readers:  Many  of  this  Nation's  students 
are  not  skilled  readers,  but  they  could  be  if  more  teachers 
changed  the  way  they  teach  reading,  if  parents  spent  more  time 
reading  to  their  children,  and  if  textbooks  were  improved.  These 
are  some  of  the  conclusions  in  Becoming  a  Nation  of  Readers,  an 
NIE-funded  report  on  the  teaching  of  reading.  The  report  was 
applauded  for  pulling  together  complex  research  on  reading  and 
presenting  it  in  an  understandable,  readable  form.  The  report 
illustrates  the  Federal  Government's  role  of  compiling  knowledge 
based  on  sound  research  and  exemplary  practices. 

Math  tips  for  teachers:  How  well  children  learn  to  count,  add, 
and  subtract  can  influence  how  well  they  develop  future  math 
skills.  NIE  produced  two  booklets  for  teachers  that  describe 
ways  to  help  children  master  basic  arithmetic.  Learning  to  Add 
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and  Subtract  emphasizes  that  teaching  arithmetic  to  first  and 
second  graders  should  connect  new  concepts  to  facts  already 
learned.  Counting  and  Early  Arithmetic  Learning  urges  preschool 
and  first  grade  teachers  to  encourage  and  build  on  the  ability 
of  children  to  count.  Both  booklets  were  distributed  to  super¬ 
visors  of  mathematics  education  and  to  math  teachers'  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Effective  Schools  Sourcebook:  It's  no  secret  that  students  in 
some  schools  learn  more  than  students  in  others.  Although  there 
is  no  single  answer,  researchers  have  identified  several 
characteri st i cs  of  effective  schools.  Although  researchers  have 
collected  a  wealth  of  information  on  effective  schools  during 
the  past  20  years,  this  research  was  not  consolidated  until  NIE 
published  Reaching  for  Excellence,  An  Effective  Schools 
Sourcebook ,  a  handy  book  containing  research  and  information 
about  39  school  improvement  projects. 

Highlights  of  NIE  sponsored  research 

Reading:  Although  students  are  reading  better  now  than  in  1980, 

40  percent  of  13-year-olds  and  16  percent  of  17-year-olds  lack 
intermediate  reading  skills  --  the  ability  to  search  for 
specific  information,  interrelate  ideas,  and  make  generaliza¬ 
tions  --  according  to  a  major  evaluation  of  reading  done  by  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP).  NAEP,  funded 
by  NIE  in  FY  1985,  did  a  nationwide  study  of  reading  levels  of 
251,000  students,  aged  9,  13,  and  17.  The  report  concluded  that 
about  98  percent  of  in-school  17-year-olds  have  achieved  a  basic 

level  of  reading  as  have  about  94  percent  of  13-year-olds. 

However,  only  about  64  percent  of  9-year-olds  have  reached  that 

level.  NAEP  defines  "basic  level"  as  the  ability  to  locate  and 

identify  facts  from  simple  paragraphs,  stories,  and  news 
articles. 

Higher  education:  If  America's  colleges  and  universities  hope 
to  achieve  academic  excellence,  they  must  get  students  more 
involved  with  school,  set  high  and  clear  expectations,  and 
provide  regular  assessment  and  feedback  to  students.  Those  are 
some  of  the  conclusions  a  seven-member  panel,  sponsored  by  NIE, 
reached  after  studying  the  status  of  higher  education.  The 
group's  final  report.  Involvement  in  Learning,  called  for  major 
reforms  in  the  way  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  educate  their 
students.  This  report  was  especially  timely  because  it  was  the 
first  time  in  15  years  a  federally  funded  study  put  the  spot¬ 
light  on  post  secondary  institutions.  More  than  50,000  copies 
have  been  distributed. 
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College  test  scores:  Test  scores  of  college  graduates  generally 
have  declined  over  the  past  two  decades,  especially  in  subjects 
requiring  high  verbal  skills  (like  French  and  history)  according 
to  research  sponsored  by  NIE.  The  study,  The  Standardized  Test 
Scores  of  College  Graduates,  1964-1982  ,  is  significant  because 
for  the  first  time  it  pulled  together  scores  on  a  variety  of 
examinations  as  well  as  background  information  on  students  who 
take  tests. 

Involving  parents:  Although  most  parents  want  to  be  involved 
with  their  children's  school  work,  many  say  they  would  like  to 
have  more  guidance  and  ideas  from  teachers.  Likewise,  most 
teachers  believe  parent  pa rt i c i pa t i on  is  important,  but  many  do 
not  know  how  to  involve  parents.  That's  what  researchers  at  the 
NIE-funded  Center  for  Social  Organization  of  Schools  (CSOS)  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  found  when  they  surveyed  more  than 
1,200  parents  of  Maryland  schoolchildren  and  3,700  elementary 
teachers.  Based  on  this  survey,  CSOS  staff  put  together  a  list 
of  ideas  used  by  teachers  who  successfully  promote  parent 
participation. 

Excellence  in  Education 


Following  the  tremendous  response  to  A  Nat  ion  at  Risk  in  1983  , 
an  Excellence  in  Education  division  was  established  at  NIE. 
During  FY  1985  this  group  updated  The  Nation  Responds ,  a  popular 
report  released  in  1984  showing  what  States  are  doing  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education.  The  updated  report  includes  profiles 
on  planning,  policy  changes,  and  legislation. 

The  Excellence  in  Education  staff  also  coordinated  the  Secre¬ 
tary's  Secondary  School  Recognition  Program,  which  honors 
outstanding  high  schools  across  the  Nation.  In  conjunction  with 
this  program,  the  staff  helped  spread  the  word  about  excellence 
in  education  by: 

o  arranging  nine  conferences  across  the  country  so  that 
principals  from  outstanding  schools  could  share  their  knowledge 
and  discuss  special  problems  they  face;  and 

o  analyzing  the  traits  of  all  high  schools  recognized  by 
this  program  over  the  past  3  years.  The  analysis  is  to  be 
publ i shed  i n  1986  . 
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This  group  also  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  new  Elementary 
School  Recognition  Program,  preparing  preliminary  program 
descriptions  and  working  with  constituents  and  outside  experts 
to  identify  and  refine  the  evaluation  of  criteria  and  review 
process . 

The  Excellence  in  Education  Program  was  authorized  under  Title 
VI  of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act.  Local  education 
agencies  were  invited  to  apply  for  grants  for  projects  in 
individual  public  schools  designed  to  promote  excellence  in 
education  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Projects  proposed  for  funding  must  address  one  or  more  of  the 
seven  priority  areas,  which  include  improving  school  curricula, 
strengthening  graduation  requirements,  and  increasing  learning 
time  for  students.  The  division  received  more  than  830  propos¬ 
als.  Awards  will  be  announced  in  FY  1986. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  OERI,  the  Excellence  in  Education  staff  helped  to  establish  a 
study  group  to  examine  elementary  school  issues.  Based  on  the 
work  of  this  group,  the  Secretary  will  release  a  report  on 
elementary  education  in  1986. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
Collecting  data  on  education 

During  FY  1985,  NCES  began  redesigning  its  elementary  and 
secondary  data  system.  The  Center  sought  views  from  data  users 
and  providers  to  determine  their  needs  and  concerns  on  data 
quality  and  timeliness.  A  report  of  suggestions  for  improving 
the  data  base  will  be  developed  in  FY  1986.  While  the  plan  will 
address  all  facets  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  data  system, 
an  adjunct  activity,  looking  in  depth  at  the  teacher  portion,  is 
under  way. 

The  Center  also  completed  a  redesign  of  the  post  secondary  data 
system.  After  several  years  of  planning,  the  new  Integrated 
Post  secondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS)  will  expand  the 
amount  of  data  collected  on  higher  education  and  improve  the 
Department's  ability  to  translate  and  analyze  statistics.  IPEDS 
will  increase  the  number  of  post  secondary  institutions  that 
regularly  report  statistics  to  between  13,000  and  15,000  from 
the  current  8,000.  The  change  will  be  initiated  in  FY  1986. 
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NCES  also  completed  plans  for  the  National  Education  Longitudi¬ 
nal  Study  of  1988.  This  study  will  collect  data  on  the 
eighth-grade  class  of  1988  through  post  secondary  education.  For 
the  first  time,  the  Center  will  be  able  to  examine  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  dropouts,  including  their  reasons  for  dropping  out, 
and  dropout  rates. 

The  Center  also  initiated  a  field  test  for  the  first  national 
survey  of  post  secondary  student  aid.  The  survey  will  supply 
data  on  how  financial  aid  is  distributed,  the  nature  of  aid 
packages,  and  provide  profiles  of  aid  recipients  and 
nonrecipients.  The  data,  which  will  be  collected  from  a 
representative  sample  of  all  postsecondary  institutions,  will  be 
used  to  project  aid  program  costs  and  to  analyze  the  impact  of 
policy  changes  on  student  enrollment  and  financing. 

Highlights  of  NCES  data 

Academic  requirements  and  achievement  in  high  school:  Based  on  a 
national  sample  of  school  districts,  an  NCES  study  showed  that 
between  1982  and  1985  school  districts  increased  graduation 
requirements  and  required  more  credit  hours  in  subjects  such  as 
math  and  science.  More  increases  are  expected  by  1988. 

Parental  involvement  and  high  school  grades:  Based  on  the  High 
School  and  Beyond  longitudinal  study  of  high  school  sophomores 
and  seniors  of  1980,  NCES  released  a  study  showing  that  students 
whose  parents  are  most  involved  in  their  lives  tend  also  to  be 
the  students  with  the  highest  marks  in  school.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  "A"  students  indicated  their  parents  almost  always 
knew  their  whereabouts,  talked  to  them  almost  every  day,  and 
kept  track  of  how  well  they  did  in  school.  Students  with  lower 
grades  reported  significantly  less  parent  involvement. 

Remedial  courses  in  institutions  of  higher  education:  For  the 
first  time  a  nationally  representati  ve  survey  of  2-  and  4-year 
institutions  of  higher  education  collected  information  on  the 
extent  of  remedial  education  in  these  institutions.  It  showed 
that  63  percent  of  the  estimated  2,300  schools  offering  remedial 
courses  in  1984  reported  enrollment  increases  in  these  courses 
of  10  percent  or  more  since  1978.  Remedial  study  in  math  topped 
the  list  with  25  percent  of  all  freshmen  enrolled  while  21 
percent  were  enrolled  in  remedial  writing  and  16  percent  in 
remedial  reading. 
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School  crime  and  student  misbehavior 

A  safe  environment  is  crucial  for  learning.  However,  for  some 
students,  attending  school  can  be  more  dangerous  than  remaining 
in  their  neighborhoods.  Recognizing  that  educators  and  law 
enforcement  officials  have  to  work  together  to  ensure  a  safe 
learning  environment  in  schools,  OERI  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  conducted  a  2-year  joint  project  to  help  school  offi¬ 
cials  successfully  maintain  order  on  school  grounds.  The 
project  helped  school  administrators  determine  what  types  of 
incidents  are  committed  at  school,  who  commits  them  and  where. 

To  avoid  Federal  intrusion  into  local  affairs  the  project  did 
not  offer  specific  solutions,  but  helped  administrators  devise 
solutions  to  suit  local  needs.  Superintendents  and  principals 
were  encouraged  to  involve  teachers,  counselors,  students, 
custodians,  and  parents  in  developing  their  plans.  The  project 
also  emphasized  developing  interagency  agreements  by  helping 
school  districts  learn  to  work  with  law  enforcement,  probation, 
court,  and  human  agencies  in  maintaining  discipline  without 
impeding  or  duplicating  each  other's  work.  The  Anaheim  Union 
High  School  District  ( C a . ) ,  Rockford  Public  Schools  (Ill.),  and 
Duvall  County  Public  Schools  (Jacksonville,  Fla.)  participated 
in  the  project.  Results  have  been  shared  with  parents,  educa¬ 
tors,  and  law  enforcement  agencies  through  conferences,  a 
videotape,  and  a  sourcebook. 

Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Program 

This  program  helps  small  businesses  fund  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities.  OERI  awarded  18  such  firms  nearly  $1.2  million 
in  FY  1985  for  projects  dealing  with  the  special  education  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged,  the  exchange  of  information  about  school 
practices,  and  the  use  of  technology  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning.  OERI  streamlined  this  program  by  using  mostly 
governmentwide  experts  to  review  and  rate  proposals,  using  the 
same  proposal  solicitation  format  other  government  agencies  use, 
and  conducting  a  competition  for  proposals  only  once  a  year  to 
keep  costs  down. 


Center  for  Libraries  and  Education  Improvement 
Linking  library  research  and  practice 

The  Center  for  Libraries  and  Education  Improvement  provides 
national  leadership  in  linking  library  research  and  development 
with  education  practice,  in  more  effectively  using  the  Nation's 
libraries,  and  in  developing  nationwide  policies  and  programs  to 
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decrease  illiteracy.  In  FY  1985,  the  Center  began  a  new  program 
to  help  Indians  and  Hawaiian  Natives  develop  their  own 
long-range  plans  to  meet  their  library  needs. 

The  Center  continued  to  support  public  library  construction  and 
interlibrary  cooperation,  along  with  stronger  emphasis  on  public 
library  services  for  individuals  who,  because  of  distance, 
residence,  handicap,  age,  literacy  level,  limited  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  proficiency,  or  other  disadvantaged  perspective, 
have  not  received  adequate  library  service. 

Nearly  75  percent  of  public  library  service  funds  were  used  by 
State  agencies  to  promote  access  to  local  public  library 
services.  More  than  25  percent  of  these  funds  supported  local 
public  library  programs  for  special  population  groups,  including 
3  million  disadvantaged  persons,  nearly  3  million  persons  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  1  million  blind  and  physically 
handicapped  persons,  and  nearly  900,000  institutionalized 
persons . 

The  Center  also  awarded  the  University  of  Wisconsin  a  contract 
to  update  a  1979  study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  literacy 
programs  in  libraries.  The  University  of  Oklahoma  received  a 
contract  to  conduct  a  demonstration  project  to  improve  public 
library  services  to  Native  Americans. 

Under  the  Library  Center  Training  Program,  37  universities  were 
given  grants  to  support  72  fellowships  primarily  for  minorities 
and/or  economically  disadvantaged  persons  and  for  the  upward 
mobility  of  women  and  minorities.  Grants  also  were  given  to  45 
libraries  to  improve  the  Nation's  bibliographic  data  bases  and 
to  foster  more  effective  resource  sharing. 

National  Diffusion  Network 


The  National  Diffusion  Network  (NDN)  helps  schools  and  colleges 
adopt  exemplary  educational  programs.  The  programs  focus  on 
content  areas  such  as  reading,  writing,  math,  science,  special 
student  needs,  and  areas  of  professional  development  such  as 
classroom  management.  One  such  program  is  credited  with  raising 
the  average  IQs  of  a  group  of  handicapped  children  from  87  to 
96.  Another,  for  problem  students  in  high  school,  increased 
achievement  and  decreased  suspensions  and  absenteeism. 
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The  accomplishments  continued  in  FY  1985.  A  Maine  principal, 
whose  school  adopted  the  network's  Conceptually  Oriented  Math 
Program,  called  the  program  "the  best  thing  we've  done  in  cur¬ 
riculum  in  14  years."  In  Arkansas,  the  NON  State  Facilitator 
believes  the  high  use  of  NDN  basic  skills  programs  contributed 
to  the  increased  student  scores  in  statewide  tests. 

Nearly  13,000  schools  in  all  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  used  NDN  programs  in  FY 
1985.  More  than  46,500  teachers  and  other  education  personnel 
were  trained,  and  more  than  1,700,000  children  benefited. 

Satellite  technology  delivered  training  to  teachers  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  first  program  to  use  this  new  technique  was 
Project  TIPS,  of  Charlottesville,  V a.  Through  a  telecast  from 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  teachers  across  the  Nation  were  trained 
simultaneously.  Project  TIPS  provides  a  structured  approach  to 
teaching  young  people  how  to  resolve  conflict  positively,  to 
resist  crime,  and  to  protect  themselves  and  their  property. 

Since  the  success  of  the  first  effort,  other  programs,  including 
three  math  programs  and  a  program  for  gifted  and  talented 
students,  also  have  provided  training  via  satellite. 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


The  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  (OESE)  in  FY 
1985  administered  27  separate  programs  with  a  budget  of  $5 
billion. 

Compensatory  Education 

Compensatory  education  programs  serve  the  disadvantaged  through 
Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981. 

Educationally  disadvantaged  children 

OESE  awarded  $3.2  billion  in  grants  to  local  education  agencies 
in  FY  1985  and  provided  services  to  about  5  million 
educationally  disadvantaged  children.  Approximately  7  percent 
of  these  children  were  in  preschool  and  kindergarten,  69 
percent  in  grades  1-6,  and  24  percent  in  grades  7-12. 

Neglected  and  delinquent  children 

Approximately  $33  million  was  awarded  to  the  State  education 
agencies  (SEAs)  responsible  for  providing  education  for  ne¬ 
glected  or  delinquent  children  in  St  ate- operated  or  supported 
school  s . 

Approximately  47,600  children  in  over  600  institutions  received 
compensatory  education  services. 

Migrant  children 

In  FY  1985,  grants  of  $257.5  million  were  distributed  under  the 
Chapter  1  Migrant  program  to  serve  about  419,000  full-time- 
equivalent  migratory  children.  In  addition,  $4.5  million  was 
used  to  support  the  Migrant  Student  Record  program. 

Ten  States  received  20  grants,  totaling  $2.1  million,  for  the 
I nterstate/ I nt ra state  Coordination  Program,  which  assists  State 
education  agencies  in  establishing  or  improving  projects  to  meet 
the  special  education  needs  of  migratory  children. 
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Funds  were  also  awarded  for  the  two  migrant  education  programs 
authorized  under  Title  IV-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act:  $6.3 
million  for  the  High  School  Equivalency  Program  (HEP)  and  $1.2 
million  for  the  College  Assistance  Migrant  Program  (CAMP).  HEP 
served  about  2,880  students  through  22  grantees,  and  CAMP  awards 
went  to  five  grantees  for  services  to  approximately  395  stu¬ 
dents. 

State  administration 


In  FY  1985,  grants  totaling  $35.6  million  were  awarded  to  the 
SEAs  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  outlying  areas  to  administer  Chapter  1  programs. 

Follow  Through 

A  total  of  $10  million  was  appropriated  for  FY  1985  to  provide 
instructional  and  related  services  to  students,  assist  sponsor¬ 
ing  institutions  in  implementing  innovative  approaches  to  early 
childhood  education,  and  support  demonstration  and  dissemination 
efforts  through  cooperating  resource  centers.  The  program 
served  approximately  20,000  children  at  about  $500  per  child.  In 
FY  1985,  the  program  committed  funds  for  66  projects  at  58  LEAs 
in  the  amount  of  $8.4  million  as  well  as  involving  15  sponsors 
in  the  amount  of  $842,102,  and  16  resource  centers  in  the  amount 
of  $685,028.  Full  grants  for  the  1985-86  school  year  were  not 
awarded  because  of  litigation  between  the  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Indian  Education 

0ESE  addressed  the  special  education  and  related  cultural  needs 
of  Indian  children  and  adults  by: 

o  supporting  supplementary  educational  services; 

o  promoting  quality  services  through  program  models, 
curriculum  materials,  and  teacher  training; 

o  improving  educational  opportunities  for  Indian  adults; 

and 

o  promoting  self-determination  by  helping  Indian  citizens 
shape  and  control  their  own  education  programs. 
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OESE  provided  about  $46  million  under  a  formula  grant  program, 
making  awards  to  1,076  local  school  districts  and  55  tribal 
schools  that  served  an  estimated  329,000  Indian  students.  An 
additional  $4.4  million  addressed  the  needs  of  some  5,900 
students  in  34  I nd i an- cont rol 1 ed  schools. 

0ESE  provided  $11.6  million  under  a  program  which  allows  Indian 
tribes  and  organizations  to  target  funds  where  the  need  is 
greatest.  This  program  also  encourages  the  development  of 
innovative  teaching  methods  and  materials  that  will  benefit 
potentially  large  numbers  of  Indian  children  and  increase  the 
number  of  Indians  in  the  professions.  0ESE  made  71  awards  for 
planning,  pilot,  and  demonstration  projects,  services  to  Indian 
students,  and  educational  personnel  training  to  serve  almost 
18,000  students.  Fellowship  awards  went  to  221  graduate  and 
undergraduate  Indian  students  who  were  working  toward  selected 
professional  degrees.  0ESE  also  awarded  contracts  to  five 
regional  resource  and  evaluation  centers  to  assist  local 
education  agencies  and  other  grantees  in  needs  assessment, 
program  design,  and  program  evaluation. 

0ESE  provided  $2.9  million  to  address  the  education  needs  of 
Indian  adults  by  increasing  access  to  basic  and  secondary 
education  and  by  using  Indian  culture  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  programs.  Twenty-eight  awards  were  made  for  planning, 
pilot,  demonstration,  and  service  projects  for  approximately 
9,600  participating  adults. 

Block  Grants  for  Improving  School  Programs 

In  FY  1985,  a  total  of  $500  million  was  distributed  to  the  50 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  five 
outlying  areas  under  block  grants  for  basic  skills  improvement, 
educational  improvement  and  support  services,  and  special 
projects.  Children  attending  private,  nonprofit  schools  in 
Missouri  and  Nebraska  received  services  through  cooperative 
agreements  because  the  States'  constitutions  prohibit  SEAs  and 
LEAs  from  providing  services  to  these  children. 


Most  frequently,  States  use  economic  need  as  a  criterion  for 
identifying  children  whose  education  imposes  a  higher  than 
average  cost.  Included  in  this  category  are  students  who 
qualify  for  Chapter  1  benefits,  students  from  families  receiving 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  or  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches,  and  other  disadvantaged  students  in  local  school 
districts. 
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States  may  use  their  reserved  funds  to  administer  the  program, 
strengthen  management  capability,  and  provide  direct  services  to 
LEAs.  Included  in  the  latter  is  support  of  curriculum  special¬ 
ists  in  various  disciplines. 

Secretary's  Discretionary  Fund 

The  Secretary's  Discretionary  Fund  supported  four  OESE  programs: 
Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program 

In  FY  1985,  $7  million  was  appropriated  to  continue  a  nationwide 
program  that  gives  books  to  disadvantaged  children  and 
encourages  them  to  read.  The  funds  paid  for  7  million  books, 
which  were  distributed  to  2.2  million  children  in  all  50  States, 
D.C.,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam.  The  program  received  help 
--  volunteers  and  money  --  from  the  private  sector,  with  more 
than  100,000  volunteers  participating. 

Arts  in  Education 

This  program  stimulates  the  integration  of  the  arts  into  the 
education  system  by  bringing  together  school  and  community  art 
resources.  In  FY  1985,  $3,157,000  was  appropriated  for  this 
program.  Both  the  National  Committee  of  Arts  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
received  awards. 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  develop  the  capacity  of  the  local 
schools  to  prevent  and  reduce  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  This 
program's  regional  Training  and  Resource  (T&R)  Centers  assisted 
local  school  districts  in  developing  intensive  1-week  residen¬ 
tial  training  programs  and  followup  technical  assistance  for 
interdisciplinary  teams  from  140  secondary  schools.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  618  school  teams  received  field  training  and  technical 
assi stance. 

With  $3  million  in  FY  1985,  more  than  600,000  young  people  and 
8,400  educational  personnel  participated  in  training  in  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  prevention  and  problems  such  as  truancy,  school 
violence,  dropouts,  and  runaways.  Five  regional  T&R  Centers  and 
a  program  support  project  make  up  the  national  training  system. 
This  program  was  included  in  the  President's  Federal  Strategy 
for  Prevention  of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Trafficking  in  FY  1984. 
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Law- Related  Education 


This  program  is  designed  to  provide  children,  youths,  and  adults 
with  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  legal  process,  the  legal  system, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  and  values  on  which  these  are 
based . 

In  FY  1985,  the  Secretary  gave  priority  to  projects  that  would 
support  the  institutionalization  of  model  programs  in  elementary 
and  secondary  school  classrooms.  Project  activities  included: 
teacher  training,  curriculum  development,  dissemination  of 
materials,  seminars,  mock  trials,  demonstration  centers, 
alternatives  programs,  and  related  skill  development  activities 
for  grades  K-12. 

In  FY  1985,  $1.8  million  was  used  to  fund  30  projects.  These 
included  one  nationwide  project  that  works  with  seven  States,  25 
statewide  consortium  projects,  six  regional  projects,  and  five 
systemwide  programs.  In  addition,  $180,000  of  the  1985  appro¬ 
priation  was  used  to  support  the  development  of  a  film  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 


Impact  Aid 

The  Impact  Aid  Program  assisted  local  education  agencies  in 
serving  326,000  children  who  resided  on  and  whose  parents  worked 
on  Federal  property  or  were  in  the  uniformed  services,  and 
1,694,000  children  who  resided  on  £r  whose  parents  worked  on 
Federal  property  or  were  in  uniformed  services.  In  FY  1985, 

$665  million  was  distributed  directly  to  local  education 
agencies  for  the  education  of  these  children. 

During  FY  1985,  Impact  Aid  funds  also  provided  direct  assistance 
through  the  Disaster  Assistance  Program  to  37  school  districts 
in  16  States  and  territories.  In  addition,  19  projects  provided 
emergency  repairs  for  federally  owned  school  buildings.  Funds 
were  also  obligated  for  two  new  school  construction  projects  and 
for  three  ongoing  school  projects  for  children  who  reside  on 
Indian  lands. 


Science  and  Mathematics  Education 

0ESE  awarded  106  grants  to  the  States  totaling  $89,100,000  to 
improve  the  skills  of  teachers  in  mathematics,  science,  computer 
learning,  and  foreign  languages.  Within  the  States,  70  percent 
of  the  funds  ($62.3  million)  was  used  in  direct  support  of 
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elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  30  percent  ($26.7 
million)  went  to  State  agencies  for  higher  education  in  support 
of  cooperative  programs  with  local  education  agencies.  An  award 
of  $500,000  went  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  $500,000 
was  transferred  to  the  Insular  Areas.  Grants  ranged  from 
$8,648,231  for  California  to  $445,500  for  the  14  States  which 
received  the  statutorily  mandated  minimum  allocation.  Program 
categories  at  the  State  level  include  direct  grants  to  local 
education  agencies,  demonstration  and  exemplary  programs, 
competitive  grant  competitions,  and  partnership  programs.  All 
funded  projects  are  required  to  relate  programs  to  local  and 
statewide  needs  assessment  outcomes.  Model  instruments  for 
these  assessments  were  developed  cooperatively  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers.  The  program  also  requires  that  the  underserved, 
underrepresented,  and  the  gifted  and  talented  all  have  equal 
access  to  any  funded  programs. 

Ellender  Fellowships  and  General  Assistance  to  the  Virgin 

Islands 

Two  other  education  support  programs  provide  support  for  special 
populations.  The  Ellender  Fellowships,  with  an  appropri at i on  of 
$1.5  million,  is  administered  through  a  sole  source  contract 
awarded  to  the  Close  Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.  The 
Foundation  allocates  fellowships  to  low-income  students  and 
their  teachers  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  Close  Up 
Foundation's  program,  including  a  week  in  Washington  attending 
seminars  on  current  issues  and  meeting  with  leaders  from  the 
three  branches  of  Government.  Under  General  Assistance  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  an  award  of  $2.7  million  is  made  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  be  used  for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
legislation  is  very  broad,  limiting  use  of  the  funds  only  to 
"general  assistance  to  improve  public  education." 

U.S.  Presidential  Scholars  Program 

The  Commission  on  Presidential  Scholars,  comprised  of  eminent 
private  citizens  appointed  by  the  President,  annually  recognizes 
and  honors  141  Presidential  Scholars  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 
academic  and  artistic  accomplishments,  demonstrated  leadership, 
and  contributions  to  school  and  community. 
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Equal  Education  Opportunity  Program 

The  Equal  Education  Opportunity  Program  helps  school  districts 
meet  problems  related  to  discrimination  and  desegregation  on  the 
basis  of  race,  sex,  and  national  origin  by  giving  grants  to 
State  education  agencies  and  regional  Desegregation  Assistance 
Centers  (DACs).  State  education  agencies  are  in  turn  expected  to 
take  a  leadership  role  in  assisting  school  districts  with 
desegregation  problems,  while  Desegregat i on  Assistance  Centers 
supplement  and  support  State  efforts. 

In  FY  1985,  the  program  committed  funds  for  149  projects  --  109 
SEAs  in  the  amount  of  $14  million  and  40  DACs  in  the  amount  of 
$10  million.  Because  of  litigation  in  the  case  United  States 
of  America  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  full 
grants  for  the  F Y  1985-86  school  year  were  not  awarded. 

Magnet  School  Assistance  Program 

The  Magnet  School  Assistance  Program  issues  awards  to  local 
education  agencies  to  assist  them  in  planning,  establishing,  and 
operating  magnet  schools  that  are  part  of  an  approved  desegre¬ 
gation  plan.  A  "magnet  school"  is  defined  as  a  school  or 
education  center  that  offers  a  special  curriculum  capable  of 
attracting  substantial  numbers  of  students  of  different  racial 
backgrounds . 

In  FY  1985,  $75  million  was  used  to  fund  44  projects.  These 
funds  were  obligated  to  provide  courses  of  academic  instruction 
in  magnet  schools,  secondary  vocational  courses  to  increase  the 
tangible  and  marketable  skills  of  secondary  students,  instruc¬ 
tional  support  and  materials,  and  compensation  of  magnet  school 
teachers . 
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POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 


The  Office  of  Post  secondary  Education  (OPE)  provided  support  for 
a  broad  spectrum  of  post  secondary  activities.  For  FY  1985  ,  OPE 
had  an  appropriation  of  $9.5  billion. 

In  FY  1985,  six  goals  reflected  OPE's  mission: 

o  promoting  access  to  a  higher  education  for  all  qualified 
individuals  while  striving  to  contain  program  costs; 

o  developing  new  procedures  for  validating  student  aid 
awards  and  reducing  error; 

o  collecting  outstanding  debts  more  effectively; 

o  assessing  the  Nation's  postsecondary  institutions; 

o  improving  management; 

o  assisting  historically  Black  colleges  and  universities. 

Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance 

The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance  (OSFA)  used  an 
appropriation  of  $8.95  billion  in  FY  1985  to  generate  over  $14.1 
billion  in  grants,  loans,  or  work  for  over  5.5  million  students. 
To  protect  the  integrity  of  the  student  aid  programs,  to  reduce 
errors,  and  to  identify  more  effective  methods  delivering  this 
assistance,  OSFA  continued  to  operate  the  quality  control 
studies  of  its  programs  begun  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Among  other  major  program  efforts,  OSFA: 

o  developed  a  processing  system  to  support  the  IRS  Refund 
Offset  Initiative  being  undertaken  by  the  new  debt  collection 
unit; 

o  implemented  a  new  Pell  Grant  Disbursement  System; 

o  issued  $22  million  in  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
teacher/military  cancellation  payments  to  1900  educational 
institutions; 
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o  supported  the  go vernmentwi de  Adult  Literacy  Initiative 
through  the  College  Work-Study  Program,  thereby  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  demonstration  projects  at  18  institutions;  and 

o  completed  the  second  year  of  the  Campus-Based  program 
and  the  first  year  of  the  Pell  Grant  program  Pilot  Electronic 
Processing  System. 

Tax-Exempt  bond  revenues 


The  Student  Loan  Consolidation  and  Technical  Amendments  Act  of 
1983  gave  the  Department  the  authority  to  withhold  payment  of 
special  allowances  on  GSL  and  PLUS  loans  made  or  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  tax-exempt  issues,  if  the  Department  determines 
that  issuance  of  such  obligations  is  not  required  to  meet  the 
need  for  student  loan  credit  in  the  area. 

Since  enactment  of  the  1983  amendment,  the  Department  has 
received  requests  for  approval  of  tax-exempt  financing  totaling 
$5.8  billion.  Based  on  criteria  published  as  final  regulations 
on  February  8,  1985,  the  Department  has  approved  $2.5  billion  of 
these  requests  for  tax-exempt  financing.  The  Department  has 
also  encouraged  the  use  of  taxabl e  sources  of  student  loan 
financing  totaling  $2.9  billion.  Together,  these  initiatives 
represent  considerable  cost  savings  to  the  Federal  Government 
with  no  adverse  effect  on  student  loan  availability. 

Student  financial  aid  programs  initiatives 

On  March  15,  1985,  OSFA  published  the  final  regulations  for  the 
Pell  Grant  Program.  This  constituted  a  significant  achievement 
because  the  regulations  were  developed  as  part  of  a  govern¬ 
ment-wide  effort  to  deregulate  and  prevent  excessive  intrusion 
into  the  affairs  of  States,  localities,  and  post  secondary 
institutions.  The  regulations  reduced  institutional  burden, 
lowered  the  costs  of  program  administration  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  implemented  validation  procedures  to  reduce 
fraud  and  waste  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program. 

Office  of  Higher  Education  Programs 
Excellence  in  education 


The  Office  of  Higher  Education  Programs  (OHEP)  had  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $500  million  in  FY  1985.  OHEP  implemented  the  new 
National  Graduate  Fellowship  Program,  under  which  Fellows  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  with  stipends  awarded  according 
to  their  financial  need.  More  than  1,600  applications  for 
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fellowships  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and  the  social  sciences 
were  received  in  1985,  and  83  fellowships  totaling  $2.5  million 
were  awarded  from  that  pool.  Final  determinations  on  the  awards, 
which  were  scheduled  for  disbursement  on  December  31,  1985,  were 
made  by  the  National  Graduate  Fellows  Board,  a  pres i dent i a  1 1 y 
appointed  board  of  leading  scholars  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and 
the  social  sciences,  representing  all  levels  of  higher  education 
and  all  regions  of  the  country. 

Effective  program  management 

To  improve  the  stewardship  of  Federal  funds  at  institutions, 

OHEP  began  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  process  of  accrediting 
institutions.  This  review  will  result  in  legislative  and  regu¬ 
latory  proposals,  including  revision  of  the  criteria  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  recognize  accrediting  agencies  and 
more  stringent  standards  for  student  and  institutional  eligibil¬ 
ity,  tuition  refunds,  and  satisfactory  academic  progress.  The 
proposals  that  will  result  from  this  review  will  also  address 
the  problems  delineated  in  recent  reports  of  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office,  the  Inspector  General,  and  the  Department. 

These  proposals  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Department's  re¬ 
authorization  and  FY  1987  budget  proposals. 

Support  for  developing  institutions 

OHEP  offered  $16.1  million  in  matching  grants  to  developing 
institutions  to  help  them  establish  a  sound  financial  founda¬ 
tion.  Fifty -one  such  institutions  received  reservations  for 
grants;  they  had  until  July  15,  1986,  to  raise  matching  funds. 

A  total  of  $9.8  million  was  reserved  for  31  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  $3.3  million  for  15  2-year 
institutions. 

Office  of  Debt  Collection  and  Management  Assistance  Service 

The  Office  of  Debt  Collection  and  Management  Assistance  Service 
(DCMAS)  is  responsible  for  the  recovery  of  outstanding 
receivables  in  the  various  student  aid  programs  and  college 
housing  and  facilities  loans.  In  addition,  DCMAS  designs  and 
develops  automated  systems  for  operating  programs  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Post  secondary  Education,  monitors  such  systems 
for  quality  control  and  compliance,  and  directs  OPE-wide 
verification  of  program  delivery  procedures. 
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The  Department  collected  $91  million  in  defaulted  student  loans 
and  overpayments  during  FY  1985.  This  collection  total  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  $1  million  over  FY  1984  collections. 

As  provided  for  in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984,  Federal 
tax  refunds  for  1985  will  be  withheld  by  the  IRS  on  all  de¬ 
faulted  student  loan  borrowers  referred  by  the  Department  to 
IRS.  Estimates  indicate  that  approximately  650,000  individuals 
in  default  on  National  Direct/Defense,  Federally  Insured,  and 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  will  be  referred  to  the  IRS  in  January 
1986  under  this  authority.  Collections  from  these  refunds  will 
return  approximately  $100  million  to  the  Department  of  Education 
in  FY  1986  alone.  In  FY  1985,  the  Department  invested  a  great 
deal  of  time  working  with  the  IRS  on  this  project,  including  the 
mailing  of  notices  of  proposed  tax  refund  offsets  to  all  ED 
defaul ters . 

In  a  joint  effort  by  the  Education  and  Justice  Departments, 
17,500  defaulted  student  loan  accounts  were  referred  to  U.S. 
Attorneys  for  litigation.  While  detailed  results  on  the  number 
of  accounts  actually  litigated  are  not  available  from  the 
Justice  Department,  this  project  did  generate  additional 
collections  from  not  only  the  Department  of  Justice's  legal  work 
but  from  media  attention  focused  on  this  effort. 

In  addition,  information  on  more  than  400,000  defaulted  student 
loan  accounts  was  referred  to  national  credit  bureaus  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  defaulters  to  repay  in  order  to  protect 
their  credit  ratings.  Also,  the  Department  awarded  contracts  to 
six  new  private  collection  agencies  in  September  to  replace  the 
three  student  loan  collection  contracts  that  will  expire  in 
1986. 


International  Education 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Department's  Center  for  International 
Education  is  to  develop  and  sustain  the  competence  of  U.S. 
institutions  and  individuals  in  foreign  languages  and  area 
studies,  particularly  in  the  more  difficult,  less  commonly 
taught  languages.  Programs  in  undergraduate  studies  and 
research  complement  the  National  Resource  Centers  and  Fellowship 
Programs  by  providing  assistance  to  institutions  wishing  to 
initiate  or  improve  their  programs  in  foreign  language,  area, 
and  international  studies. 
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Critical  foreign  languages 

The  Critical  Foreign  Languages  Program,  authorized  under  Section 
212  of  Title  II  of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act, 
identified  169  languages  which  were  critical  to  national 
security,  economic,  and  scientific  needs.  These  languages  were 
identified  in  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Defense,  and  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  In  FY  1985,  17  of  these  languages 
were  chosen  as  the  highest  priority,  and  39  projects  at  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  were  funded,  for  a  total  of  $1.8 
million  to  improve  or  expand  instruction  in  these  languages. 

National  Resource  Centers  and  Fellowship  Programs 

In  FY  1985,  new  priorities  for  the  National  Resource  Centers  and 
Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  Fellowships  programs  were 
established  to  encourage  excellence  in  advanced  foreign  language 
study.  The  new  priorities  focused  on  improving  the  quality  of 
the  foreign  language  curriculum  by  increasing  the  number  of 
hours  of  instruction  and  evaluating  programs  using  national 
proficiency  standards.  These  priorities  were  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  National  Advisory  Board  on  International  Education,  which 
believes  this  effort  will  foster  higher  standards  and  greater 
consistency  in  the  instruction  of  foreign  languages  on  our 
Nation's  campuses.  During  FY  1985,  the  National  Resource 
Centers  program  awarded  $12.2  million  to  93  Centers,  while  $7.55 
million  was  awarded  for  123  Fellowship  programs. 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post  secondary  Education 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Post  secondary  Education  (FIPSE)  includes  a  comprehensive  program 
mandate  and  broad  institutional  eligibility  criteria,  allowing 
the  portfolio  of  projects  to  shift  as  national  needs  change.  For 
example,  over  2,000  annual  applications  for  the  Comprehensive 
Program  reflect  such  current  concerns  as  using  computers  in 
education,  coordinating  education  with  the  needs  of  businesses 
and  employees,  responding  to  economic  imperatives,  and  teacher 
education.  None  of  these  concerns  was  prominent  when  FIPSE 
started. 

A  measure  of  the  success  of  the  FIPSE  program  is  the 
continuation  of  projects  after  cessation  of  Federal  funding. 

In  1976,  an  evaluation  of  FIPSE  showed  that  78  percent  of  the 
projects  funded  were  continued  without  further  Federal  support. 

A  1983  study  indicated  that  this  rate  of  continuation  had 
increased  to  88  percent. 
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In  FY  1985,  Congress  provided  FIPSE  with  an  additional  $1 
million  for  teacher  education  projects.  More  grants  were 
awarded  in  this  area  than  any  other. 

The  FIPSE  Technology  Study  Group  (FTSG)  continued  work  on 
defining  the  issues  involved  in  applying  technology  to  educa¬ 
tion.  A  nationwide  computer  conference  was  made  possible  by  a 
gift  to  FTSG  participants  of  50  Rainbow  computers  from  the 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  FTSG  will  produce  a  major  paper 
on  computers  and  education  in  1986. 

In  FY  1986,  the  Fund  will  undertake  several  new  initiatives. 
Improvement  of  the  undergraduate  liberal  arts  curriculum  and 
improvement  of  undergraduate  teaching  will  be  prominent  areas 
for  projects. 

White  House  Initiative  on  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 

Universities 

The  White  House  Initiative  is  responsible  for  coordinating  a 
go vernment- wi de  effort  to  maintain  and  increase  support  for  the 
Nation's  historically  Black  colleges  and  universities  (HBCUs). 
Through  its  Annual  Federal  Plan  for  Assistance  to  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities  and  its  Annual  Federal  Perform¬ 
ance  Report  on  Executive  Agency  Actions  to  Assist  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  White  House  Initiative 
monitors  27  Federal  agencies  to  ensure  compliance  with  Executive 
Order  12320,  which  authorizes  this  Federal  effort  on  behalf  of 
HBCUs . 

In  FY  1984,  the  latest  year  for  which  official  data  are  availa¬ 
ble,  the  27  participating  Federal  agencies  reported  an  aggregate 
funding  level  of  $620.6  million  for  Historically  Black  Colleges 
and  Universities.  The  greatest  levels  of  support  were  awarded 
in  the  categories  of  research  and  development,  student  assis¬ 
tance,  and  training.  The  agencies  also  provided  significant 
nonmonetary  assistance  by: 

o  engaging  in  collaborative  projects  with  private  coporations 
and  business  in  support  of  HBCUs; 

o  conducting  institutional  site  visits,  workshops,  and 
professional  seminars; 

o  identifying  and  alleviating  unintended  barriers  to  HBCU 
involvement  in  Federal  programs;  and 
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o  using  agency  discretionary  authority  to  target  awards  to 
HBCUs . 

Congress  designated  the  week  of  September  23,  1985,  as  Histori¬ 
cally  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  Week.  To  commemorate  this 
observance,  presidents  of  HBCUs  were  invited  to  Washington, 

D.C.,  to  participate  in  a  symposium  sponsored  by  the  White  House 
Initiative  staff. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 

The  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services 
(OSERS)  assists  in  the  education  of  handicapped  children  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  youth  and  adults.  OSERS  also 
conducts  research  to  improve  the  lives  of  handicapped  individu¬ 
als  regardless  of  age.  For  FY  1985,  OSERS  received  a  total 
appropriation  of  $2.6  billion.  OSERS  proposed  the  following 
goals  in  FY  1985: 

o  improved  services  to  handicapped  youth  who  are  making 
the  transition  from  school  to  work; 

o  expanded  knowledge  regarding  services  provided  and 
intervention  outcomes  for  handicapped  newborns  and  infants;  and 

o  increased  services  to  handicapped  youth  and  adults 
within  the  community. 

The  Office  of  External  Affairs  is  responsible  for 
i nteragency/i ntergovernmental  cooperation,  community  out¬ 
reach/consumer  affairs,  special  initiatives,  and  information  and 
resource  dissemination  through  its  Clearinghouse  on  the  Handi¬ 
capped. 

The  Office  of  Information  and  Resources  for  the  Handicapped 
(OIRH)  administers  grants  to  institutions  for  the  training  of 
interpreters  for  deaf  individuals;  staff  support  for  this 
activity  is  provided  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra¬ 
tion.  OIRH  also  administers  information  and  dissemination 
services  which  are  provided  through  its  national  Clearinghouse 
on  the  Handicapped  to  a  variety  of  constituents,  including 
Congress,  researchers,  and  disabled  persons  and  their  families. 

During  FY  1985,  OIRH  continued  to  provide  grants  for  training 
interpreters  for  the  deaf  and  for  upgrading  the  skills  of 
i nterpret ers . 


Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA)  oversees 
programs  which  help  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  individu¬ 
als  obtain  employment  through  counseling,  medical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  services,  job  training,  and  other  individualized 
services.  RSA  also  administers  training  grants  to  prepare 
rehabilitation  professionals;  direct  service  grants  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  handicapped  individuals  and  to  enable  them  to 
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develop  increased  opportunities  for  employment;  and  programs  to 
enable  severely  handicapped  persons  to  live  more  independently 
in  the  family  or  community.  For  FY  1985,  RSA  received  a  total 
appropriation  of  $1.2  billion. 

Program  highlights 

RSA  provided  $1.1  billion  in  FY  1985  in  basic  grants  to  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  support  services  for 
handicapped  individuals,  giving  priority  to  the  severely 
handicapped . 

In  FY  1985,  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  served 
931,779  individuals,  of  whom  580,863,  or  62.3  percent,  were 
severely  disabled.  Of  these,  227,652  were  successfully 
rehabilitated,  including  135,229  severely  disabled  individuals, 
who  represented  59.4  percent  of  the  total  number  rehabilitated. 
Both  percentages  were  the  highest  ever  recorded  for  the 
rehabilitation  program. 

The  Client  Assistance  Program  (CAP)  informs  and  advises  clients 
of  all  available  benefits  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
and,  on  request,  assists  them  in  securing  services  for  which 
they  are  eligible.  A  State  is  required  to  have  a  CAP  in  order 
to  receive  basic  grants.  RSA  provided  $6.3  million  in  formula 
grants  to  57  CAP  projects. 

The  Comprehensive  Services  for  Independent  Living  Program 
authorized  $5  million  in  grants  to  assist  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  (VR)  agencies  in  providing  services  to  the 
severely  handicapped  to  assist  them  to  li.ve  and  function 
independently,  or  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  employment. 
Federal  and  State  funds  cover  the  cost  of  providing  comprehen¬ 
sive  rehabilitation  for  independent  living,  including  counsel¬ 
ing;  housing;  physical  and  mental  restoration;  attendant  care; 
transportation;  interpreters  or  readers;  recreational  services; 
services  to  family  members  when  such  services  will  contribute 
substantially  to  the  adjustment  of  the  handicapped  individual; 
vocational  and  other  training;  job  placement;  telecommunications, 
sensory  and  other  aids  and  devices;  and  services  for  children  of 
preschool  age.  Eligible  elderly  blind  individuals,  as  well  as 
other  elderly  handicapped,  are  included  in  the  population  served 
under  this  program. 
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The  Vending  Facility  Program  provides  blind  individuals  with 
employment  and  self-support  through  the  operation  of  vending 
facilities  on  Federal  and  other  property.  There  were  3,270 
vending  facilities  in  FY  1985,  compared  to  3,253  in  FY  1984  (a 
gain  of  17  facilities),  and  3,695  blind  vendors  compared  to 
3,653  (a  gain  of  42  vendors).  From  FY  1984  to  FY  1985,  there 
was  an  increase  in  gross  income  of  6.8  percent,  from  $298.8 
million  to  $319.2  million;  the  total  earnings  of  vendors 
increased  4.1  percent,  from  $60.6  million  to  $63.1  million,  and 
the  average  earnings  of  vendors  increased  6.0  percent,  from 
$18,537  to  $19,639. 

The  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults  provides  specialized  services,  training,  research,  and 
public  education  in  order  to  rehabilitate  individuals  who  are 
both  deaf  and  blind.  In  FY  1985,  the  Center  was  funded  at  $4.2 
million  and  served  2,491  clients,  compared  to  1,046  individuals 
served  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  --  an  increase  of  28  percent. 

Discretionary  Grant  Programs 


The  Special  Projects  and  Demonstrations  Program  expands  and 
improves  rehabilitation  services  for  severely  disabled 
individuals.  In  FY  1985,  59  projects  were  continued  at  a  cost  of 
about  $5.7  million;  10  new  projects  totaling  $3.8  million  were 
initiated. 

The  10  new  projects  were  in  the  area  of  statewide  supported 
employment.  Supported  employment  provides  new  opportunities  in 
nonsegregat ed ,  competitive  employment  for  severely  disabled 
individuals  who  previously  were  considered  to  be  too  handicapped 
for  this  type  of  employment.  Additional  support  totaling 
$500,000  was  provided  to  this  new  initiative  through  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  projects  which  were  continued  served  persons  disabled  by  mental 
retardation,  mental  illness,  blindness,  deafness,  learning 
disabilities,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  various  other  disabili¬ 
ties. 

Migratory  Worker  Projects  support  State  rehabilitation  agencies 
in  the  provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
handicapped  migratory  and  seasonal  farmworkers.  Due  to  the  high 
mobility  of  this  client  population,  service  delivery  cannot 
always  be  provided  in  the  traditional  manner,  and  nontraditional 
methods  have  been  developed  and  demonstrated  by  this  program. 
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In  FY  1985,  approximately  3,000  people  were  served  by  11 
projects  funded  at  $950,000. 

Service  grants  to  Indian  tribes  help  tribes  residing  on  Federal 
and  State  reservations  meet  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  disabled 
Indians.  In  FY  1985,  three  grants  totaling  $1,107,752  were 
awarded  to  the  Chippewa  Cree  Business  Committee  --  comprised  of 
the  Rocky  Boy  Tribe,  the  Navajo  Tribe,  and  the  Yakima  Tribal 
Council . 

Recreation  Service  Grants  support  direct  recreational  service 
programs  for  handicapped  individuals  in  the  areas  of 
mobility  and  socialization.  In  FY  1985,  30  projects  were  funded 
for  a  total  of  $2.1  million. 

Projects  With  Industry  provide  handicapped  individuals  with 
training  and  experience  in  realistic  work  settings  for 
placement  in  competitive  employment.  In  FY  1985,  RSA  continued 
to  fund  98  existing  projects  at  a  cost  of  $14.4  million. 

The  Centers  for  Independent  Living  program  provides  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  services  to  enable  severely  disabled  individuals  to  live 
more  independently  within  the  family  and  community,  and,  when 
appropriate,  to  seek  and  maintain  employment.  The  FY  1985 
appropriation  of  $22  million  was  used  largely  for  the  mandated 
continuation  of  86  existing  grants  which  support  160  Centers 
programs  in  all  States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Washington,  D.C., 
Puerto  Rico,  and  American  Samoa.  The  remaining  $1,876,078  was 
awarded  in  new  grants  to  39  public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  either  to  expand  services  to  additional  groups  of 
disabled  individuals  or  to  assist  disabled  persons  in  their 
transition  from  schools  or  institutions  tb  the  community.  Seven 
new  Centers  were  added,  bringing  the  number  of  federally 
assisted  Centers  to  167.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Centers  serve 
over  48,000  severely  disabled  individuals  annually. 

Rehabilitation  Training  Centers  are  designed  to  increase  the 
number  of  skilled  professionals  available  to  provide  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  severely  handicapped  people.  In  FY 
1985,  $22  million  supported  332  projects  to  train,  among  others, 
medical  specialists;  mobility  instructors  for  blind  individuals; 
rehabilitation  counselors;  rehabilitation  facility  administra¬ 
tors;  vocational  evaluators;  interpreters  for  deaf  individuals; 
job  development  and  placement  specialists;  and  rehabilitation 
workshop  personnel.  Overall,  the  program  trained  more  than 
10,000  professionals  in  FY  1985. 
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National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research 

The  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  (NIHR)  provides 
leadership  and  support  for  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
national  and  international  program  of  research  regarding  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  individuals.  For  FY  1985,  NIHR 
received  a  total  appropriation  of  $39  million. 

NIHR  is  required  by  law  to  develop  and  implement  a  long-range 
plan  for  rehabilitation  research  with  the  participation  of 
Federal  and  private  sector  organizations. 

The  Interagency  Committee  on  Handicapped  Research  (ICHR) 
continued  to  make  substantial  progress  toward  fulfilling  its 
basic  legislative  mandate  "to  identify,  assess,  and  seek  to 
coordinate  all  Federal  programs,  activities,  and  pro j ec t s . . . wi t h 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  research  related  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  handicapped  individuals."  The  Committee  has  increasingly 
become  a  focal  point,  resource,  and  forum  for  all  Federal 
agencies  conducting  or  supporting  rehabilitation  research. 

Twenty  Federal  agencies,  assisted  by  six  subcommittees,  contrib¬ 
ute  to  this  effort.  The  ICHR  Annual  Report  described  rehabili¬ 
tation  research  by  28  Federal  agencies. 

NIHR  collaborative  projects  were  initiated  with  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Services  Administration,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation,  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
and  the  Administration  on  Aging.  These  projects  included  a 
State-of-the-Art  Conference  on  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
elderly  individuals;  an  Arthritis  Services  Network  to  enlist  and 
train  3,000  elderly  volunteers  to  conduct  four  health  promotion 
programs  for  30,000  elderly  arthritis  sufferers;  a  Job  Accommo¬ 
dations  Network  through  which  private  sector  employers  share 
experiences  in  adjusting  the  work  environment  to  accommodate 
disabled  workers;  and  a  conference  to  highlight  cooperative 
labor-management  relations  in  the  employment  of  handicapped 
individuals. 

The  Interagency  Rehabilitation  Research  Information  System  has 
been  tested  using  FY  1981  data  and  now  contains  FY  1983  Federal 
rehabilitation  research  project  data.  The  system  will  soon  be 
available  for  use  by  Federal,  academic,  and  private  sector 
users . 
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During  FY  1985,  the  NIHR  budget  for  its  base  program  was  $39 
million.  Major  use  of  these  funds  included: 

o  Research  and  Training  Centers,  $18,061,604; 

o  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Centers,  $7,817,251; 

o  Research  and  Demonstration  Projects,  $3,399,402; 

o  Research  Utilization  and  Dissemination  Projects, 
$2,720,910; 

o  Field-Initiated  Research  Projects,  $4,935,755; 

o  Innovation  Grants,  $1,277,031;  and 

o  Mary  E.  Switzer  Fellowship  Program,  $453,900.  In 
addition,  NIHR  received  an  allocation  from  RSA  of  $5  million  for 
the  administration  of  the  Model  Spinal  Cord  Injury  System 
Program. 

Research  and  training  centers 

During  FY  1985,  the  Research  and  Training  Center  (RTC)  Program 
funded  34  Centers,  concentrating  on  mental  retardation, 
attitudinal  barriers,  independent  living,  the  elderly,  mental 
illness,  deafness  and  hearing  impairment,  blindness  and  low 
vision,  arthritis,  special  populations,  pulmonary  and 
neuromuscular  disease,  brain  trauma,  spinal  cord  injury,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Each  Center  also  conducted  approxi¬ 
mately  six  short-term  continuing  education  courses  in  response 
to  demonstrated  regional  needs  for  approximately  8,500  profes¬ 
sionals  nationwide.  Project  staff  also  published  research 
results  and  taught  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in 
rehabilitation  research.  The  Center  program  influences  medical 
and  rehabilitation  education  throughout  the  United  States. 


Rehabilitation  Engineering  Centers 

During  FY  1985,  NIHR  funded  16  Rehabilitation  Engineering 
Centers  (RECs),  including  one  in  Yugoslavia,  to  develop  methods  of 
applying  advances  in  medical  technology,  scientific  achievement, 
and  psychological  and  social  knowledge  to  the  environment.  Each 
Center  conducts  approximately  ten  individual  projects  on  the 
application  of  rehabilitation  engineering  in  such  fields  as 
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blindness  aids,  design  and  manufacture  of  wheelchairs,  func¬ 
tional  electrical  stimulation,  transportation,  measurement  of 
functional  capacity,  evaluation  of  devices,  treatment  of  low  back 
pain,  prosthetics  and  orthotics,  worksite  modification,  hearing 
aids,  and  communication  devices  for  individuals  who  are 
nonvocal . 

In  addition,  each  Center  assists  in  the  development  of  manpower 
and  training  programs  through  which  the  techniques,  hardware,  and 
systems  developed  can  be  introduced  safely  into  the  service 
delivery  system.  Approximately  2,000  professionals  working  in 
the  fields  of  rehabilitation  engineering,  physical  and 
occupational  therapy,  speech  and  hearing,  psychology,  social 
work,  and  orthopedic  and  physical  medicine  participated  in  training 
programs  sponsored  by  the  RECs. 

Research  and  demonstration  projects 

NIHR  funded  28  research  and  demonstration  projects  in  FY  1985. 
Through  these  grants  and  contracts,  the  Institute  investigated 
problems  relating  to  vocational  rehabilitation  and  other 
services  to  handicapped  persons.  The  projects  focused  on  areas 
across  the  range  of  rehabilitation,  complementing  and  supple¬ 
menting  the  Research  and  Training  and  Rehabilitation  Engineering 
Centers . 

Research  Utilization  and  Dissemination  Projects 

The  legislation  authorizing  NIHR  stressed  the  importance  of 
getting  information  about  research  findings  into  the  hands  of 
those  it  was  meant  to  serve  --  handicapped  persons,  rehabilita¬ 
tion  professionals,  and  other  researchers.  The  17  Research 
Utilization  and  Dissemination  Projects  were  a  major  means  to 
this  end  i n  FY  1985 . 

Field-initiated  research 

The  Fi el d- I ni t i ated  Research  Program  provides  flexibility  to 
NIHR  to  fund  projects  of  merit  which  complement  its  research 
priorities.  State  and  public  organizations,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  profit-making  organizations  were  eligible 
to  apply  for  these  grants.  The  54  projects  funded  were  distrib¬ 
uted  across  the  range  of  priorities  considered  important  in  the 
NIHR  planning  process.  For  example,  one  project  proposes  to  use 
the  community,  secondary  and  post  secondary  schools,  and  family 
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recreational  arts  activities  to  increase  the  social,  communica¬ 
tion,  and  community  living  skills  of  moderately  mentally 
handicapped  youth  during  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 
Another  project  will  examine  State  and  Federal  expenditures  for 
services  to  persons  with  disabilities,  giving  breakdowns  where 
possible  for  specific  disabilities. 

Switzer  Fellowships 

The  Mary  E.  Switzer  Fellowship  Program  completed  its  second  year 
with  an  assembly  in  Washington  of  the  1984  and  1985  Fellows. 
Among  the  projects  undertaken  were  studies  in  Community  Mental 
Retardation  Services  Policy,  Transitional  and  Supported  Employ¬ 
ment  Policy,  Early  Intervention  Policy,  Medical  Research  Policy, 
and  Disability  Statistics.  In  the  1985  competition,  12  fellow¬ 
ships  were  awarded . 

Model  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Systems  Program 

N I  HR  funded  13  new  projects  costing  about  $5  million  under  the 
Spinal  Cord  Injury  Model  Systems  Program  (SCI).  These  projects, 
which  are  located  throughout  the  country,  provide  spinal-cord 
injury  research  and  services.  It  is  estimated  that  each  of 
these  projects  will  provide  medical  and  related  services  to  100 
new,  acutely  injured  individuals  annually,  as  well  as  followup 
services  to  an  additional  300  persons  with  spinal  cord  injuries. 

The  selection  criteria  and  results  of  the  SCI  program  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation 
Facilities  and  the  American  Spinal  Injury  Association  for  the 
establishment  of  clinical  program  standards  for  all  accredited 
spinal  injury  service  providers.  In  the  FY  1985  grant  competi¬ 
tion,  13  centers  were  funded  at  $4,991,163. 

International  programs 

The  International  Rehabilitation  Program  within  NIHR  constitutes 
a  multipurpose  program  including  international  research  and 
demonstration  projects,  the  interchange  of  experts,  the  exchange 
of  information,  and  training  and  technical  assistance.  Center¬ 
ing  on  functional  electrical  stimulation,  a  Rehabilitation 
Engineering  Center  continued  in  Ljubljana,  Yugoslavia.  Specific 
steps  were  taken  to  phase  down  the  program  during  FY  1985. 
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Office  of  Special  Education  Programs 

Congressional  appropriations  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
students  have  grown  from  about  $1  million  for  personnel  training 
in  1958  to  almost  $1.5  billion  for  14  programs  in  1985.  In  FY 
1985  about  4.4  million  handicapped  children  were  receiving 
special  education  and  related  services  under  the  three  formula 
grant  programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Special  Education 
Programs  (OSEP).  Under  these  programs  a  total  of  $1.3  billion 
was  provided  to  States  for  support  of  services  to  handicapped 
children.  Grants  totaling  $40  million  were  also  being  awarded 
to  each  of  the  States  through  the  Removal  of  Architectural 
Barriers  Program.  For  FY  1985,  OSEP  received  a  total  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1.47  billion. 

A  number  of  significant  changes  were  made  as  a  result  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Amendments  of  1983.  Increased 
emphasis  was  placed  on  helping  handicapped  children  and  youth 
make  a  successful  transition  from  school  programs  to  work  and 
community  settings.  In  particular,  the  Secondary  and  Transi¬ 
tional  Services  program  supported  research,  demonstration, 
information,  and  other  activities  for  these  children. 

During  FY  1985,  the  Division  of  Assistance  to  States  revised  the 
Comprehensive  Compliance  Review  monitoring  procedures.  On  the 
basis  of  compliance  reviews,  it  has  been  found  that  there  are 
continuing  problems  in  the  area  of  monitoring,  general  supervi¬ 
sion, and  least  restrictive  environment.  In  addition,  the 
complaint  review  process  and  the  development  of  a  Comprehensive 
System  of  Personnel  Development  (CSPD)  appear  to  be  problem 
areas.  When  such  areas  of  noncompliance  are  identified  during 
compliance  review,  the  State  prepares  a  Corrective  Action  Plan 
which  is  reviewed  by  OSEP.  The  State  is  then  closely  monitored 
until  sufficient  documentation  is  submitted  to  assure  that  the 
corrective  actions  have  been  taken. 

OSEP  is  refining  the  State  monitoring  system  to  ensure 
improvements  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data,  the 
identification  and  remediation  of  findings  on  noncompliance,  and 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance. 

Apart  from  the  formula  grants  programs,  OSEP  administers  11 
programs  which  support  a  wide  range  of  activities  through 
discretionary  grants  and  contracts.  Programs  are  carried  out  in 
five  major  areas:  training,  research,  demonstration,  informa¬ 
tion  and  technical  assistance,  and  captioned  films. 
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In  FY  1985,  $61  million  was  awarded  to  more  than  400  institu¬ 
tions  to  train  special  educators,  administrators,  parents,  and 
others  to  provide  special  education  and  related  services  to 
handicapped  children  in  a  variety  of  settings.  More  than  60,000 
individuals  are  trained  annually  through  this  program. 

Research  activities  totaling  $16  million  in  FY  1985  emphasized 
youth  employment,  post  secondary  education,  and  assessment 
instruments  and  systems.  In  addition,  two  research  institutes 
received  support  for  long-term  programmatic  research  into  the 
special  education  needs  of  minority  handicapped  children.  A 
total  of  165  research  projects  were  funded  in  FY  1985. 

Demonstration,  technical  assistance,  and  service  projects  were 
supported  under  five  programs:  Deaf-Blind  Centers;  Severely 
Handicapped  Projects;  Early  Childhood  Education;  the  Regional 
Vocational,  Post  secondary ,  and  Adult  programs;  and  the  Secondary 
Transition  program.  A  total  of  $53.4  million  supported  409 
projects,  with  priorities  on  services  to  severely  handicapped 
children,  handicapped  infants  and  preschool  children,  and  to 
older  handicapped  students  who  are  leaving  school-based  programs 
and  entering  post  secondary  schools,  employment  programs,  or  other 
community  activities. 

A  total  of  $9.8  million  supported  three  programs  --  Recruitment 
and  Information;  Regional  Resources  Centers;  and  Special  Studies 
--  aimed  at  providing  information  and  technical  assistance  to 
teachers.  State  and  local  administrators,  government  officials, 
and  others  involved  in  delivery  of  services  to  handicapped 
children  and  youth. 

The  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films  program,  which 
provides  for  education  technology  and  captioning  of  films  and 
television  programs  for  deaf  individuals,  as  well  as  support 
for  research  and  development  in  technology,  was  supported  at  a 
level  of  $12.4  million  in  FY  1985. 

0SERS  will  continue  to  seek  the  integration  of  handicapped  youth 
and  adults  into  the  economic  and  social  mainstream.  To  achieve 
this  integration,  0SERS  will  improve  employment  opportunities 
through  increased  transition  services  from  school  to  work. 
Additional  emphasis  will  be  given  to  cooperative  programming 
among  vocational  rehabilitation,  special  education,  and  other 
programs . 
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There  will  be  a  continued  increase  of  services  to  disabled 
infants  and  increased  attention  to  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  needs  of  individuals  with  learning  disabilities. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


The  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  (OVAE)  assists  the 
States  to  expand  and  improve  vocational  education  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  workforce  and  to  provide  adults  with  basic  skills. 
It  also  helps  the  States  ensure  equal  access  to  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  for  special  populations.  In  addition,  OVAE  strives  to 
help  them  improve  the  academic  foundations  of  all  students,  to 
train  and  retrain  workers,  to  provide  support  services,  and  to 
reduce  sex-role  stereotyping.  Adult  education  programs  provide 
adults  with  basic  skills  that  prepare  them  to  secure  employment 
and  occupational  training  or  to  pursue  a  high  school  diploma  or 
its  equivalent. 

OVAE  provides  funding  to  assure  that  individuals  who  are 
disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  men  and  women  entering 
nontraditional  occupations,  adults  in  need  of  training  and 
retraining,  single  parents,  and  incarcerated  adults  receive 
adequate  vocational  education. 

A  total  of  530,377  students  identified  as  handicapped  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  1.3  million  disadvantaged  students  were  enrolled  in  vo¬ 
cational  education  programs.  Added  to  these  numbers  are  the 
127,959  students  identified  as  deficient  in  English  language 
skills.  Thus,  nearly  2  million  individuals  identified  as  handi¬ 
capped,  disadvantaged,  or  with  limited  English  were  provided 
access  to  secondary  or  post  secondary  vocational  education. 

During  FY  1985,  the  Education  Department'  initiated  two 
activities  of  national  significance: 

o  An  interagency  plan  for  greater  cooperation  between 
vocational  education  programs  and  apprenticeship  training  has 
been  developed  and  is  being  implemented  by  the  U.  S.  Departments 
of  Education  and  Labor;  and 

o  A  study  of  agricultural  education  in  the  secondary 
schools  funded  jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Education  and 
Agriculture  is  being  conducted  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sc i ences . 
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Division  of  Vocational  Education 


The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  worked  with  OERI's  Center 
for  Statistics  to  develop  and  implement  a  less  burdensome  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  system  and  a  more  useful  and  accurate  data  sys¬ 
tem.  Plans  were  also  being  made  for  a  "Data  Analysis  Group" 
whose  purpose  will  be  to  develop  more  extensive  and  detailed 
analyses  of  the  available  data  and  devise  creative  strategies 
for  increasing  the  use  and  dissemination  of  all  data  analyses 
undertaken  by  the  Division. 

Content:  The  substance  of  learning 

During  FY  1985,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  singled  out 
nine  schools  for  providing  high  quality  vocational  education  to 
youth  and  adults.  The  schools  specialized  in  the  areas  of  agri¬ 
culture,  industrial  arts,  health  occupations,  consumer  and 
homemaking  education,  occupational  home  economics,  trade  and 
industrial  education,  business,  marketing  and  distribution,  and 
technol ogy . 

Highlights  of  some  of  these  schools'  programs  follow: 


The  Walter  Biddle  Saul  School  of  Agricultural  Sci¬ 
ences  is  a  magnet  high  school  which  attracts  students  from 
135  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area.  The  school  facilities  include  greenhouses,  a 
mini -farm  which  is  part  of  Philadelphia's  Fairmount  Park, 
and  a  115-acre  farm.  Upon  graduation,  65  percent  of  the 
students  continue  their  education;  the  remaining  35  percent 
are  guaranteed  placement  in  agri c ul t ure- rel ated  jobs. 

The  Radiologic  Technology  Program  at  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast 
Junior  College  is  a  hospi tal -based  program  whose  curriculum  is 
structured  to  facilitate  articulation  with  a  senior  level 
institution  or  to  prepare  the  student  for  immediate  employment. 
Through  clinical  and  didactic  instruction,  the  successful 
graduate  will  be  able  to  work  as  a  technician  in  a  department 
of  radiology,  a  clinic,  or  in  a  physician's  office. 

The  Rural  Child  Care  and  Development  Program  at  Carrizozo 
High  School  in  New  Mexico  prepares  students  for  immediate  post 
high  school  employment  in  daycare  centers,  preschools, 
nurseries.  Head  Start  programs,  or  ki ndergartens . 
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For  2  years,  students  study  basic  principles  of  child 
development  and  apply  these  principles  in  local  daycare 
centers  and  kindergartens. 

The  Central  School  of  Greene  County,  Switz  City,  Indi¬ 
ana,  provides  computer  literacy  training  and  computer  pro¬ 
gramming  to  384  students  in  grades  K-12.  One  period  a 
week,  students  from  grades  K-6  work  on  user-friendly  pro¬ 
grams  and  programming  using  basic  or  logo  performing  lan¬ 
guages.  Junior  high  school  classes  take  a  1-semester  course 
in  computer  literacy  in  which  they  gain  experience  in  proper 
keyboarding  techniques  and  writing  and  printing  "print" 
programs.  Students  in  high  school  computer  classes  learn 
structured  basic  programming.  Support  for  the  program  is 
evidenced  by  the  Board  of  Education's  commitment  to  pur¬ 
chase  $25,000  in  new  hardware. 

The  integration  of  academic  skills  with  vocational  education  is 
receiving  increased  attention  as  business  and  industrial  leaders 
express  the  need  for  workers  who  can  solve  problems,  make  deci¬ 
sions,  and  use  higher- order  academic  skills.  One  example  of  how 
academic  and  vocational  education  concepts  are  being  merged  is 
found  in  the  Principles  of  Technology  Program,  field  tested  in 
33  States.  It  provides  for  the  teaching  of  basic  physics  prin¬ 
ciples  in  an  academic  or  vocational  education  setting. 

Character:  instilling  values 

Vocational  education  students  are  provided  opportunities  for 
growth  and  development  in  performing  civic  and  citizenship  re¬ 
sponsibilities  through  participation  in  State  and  national 
initiatives  of  their  respective  vocational  student  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  students  are  taught  the  importance  of  getting  and 
keeping  a  job,  being  punctual,  and  other  characteristics  needed 
for  entry  and  promotion  in  the  world  of  work.  Vocational  educa¬ 
tion  also  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  acquire  the 
skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  become  successful  entrepreneurs. 
Cooperative  vocational  education  programs  provide  opportunities 
for  students  to  acquire  on-the-job  experience  through  part-time 
work  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  are  preparing. 

Choice:  the  role  and  responsibility  of  parents 

The  Vocational  Education  Division  provides  leadership  in  promot¬ 
ing  effective  career  guidance  and  counseling  to  students  and 
parents  about  the  opportunities  available  in  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  and  in  the  world  of  work. 
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Handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students  enrolled  in  private  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  are  provided  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  vocational  education  programs  conducted  by  local 
education  agencies.  Some  vocational  education  services  are 
provided  through  community-based  organizations  and  employers, 
particularly  when  the  services  are  not  available  through  the 
local  education  agency. 

Division  of  Adult  Education 

The  Adult  Education  Program,  the  major  Federal  assistance  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  adults,  marked  its  20th  anniversary 
during  FY  1985.  The  program  aims  to  provide  adults  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  acquire  basic  literacy  skills  and  to  continue  their 
education  at  least  to  the  end  of  secondary  school.  The  Division 
of  Adult  Education  (DAE)  continued  its  efforts  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  Federal -State  partnership  involved  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion. 

During  FY  1985,  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  allocated  $100 
million  to  help  2.5  million  educationally  disadvantaged  adults 
become  more  employable,  productive,  and  responsible  citizens. 
State  and  local  education  agencies  matched  this  amount  by  more 
than  66  percent,  although  only  a  10  percent  match  is  required  by 
law.  Final  regulations  to  implement  the  1984  amendments  to  the 
legislative  authority  were  published.  These  regulations  reduce 
the  admi ni strati ve  burden  on  grantees  and  allow  more  flexibility 
in  program  administration  to  State  education  agencies. 

Improving  the  quality  of  programs  and  expanding  the  delivery  of 
adult  education  services  through  national  leadership  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  was  a  prominent  part  of  Division  activities. 

ADVOCNET,  a  telecommunications  network  for  adult  and  vocational 
educators  --  accessible  to  33  State  adult  education  agencies  -- 
improved  the  notification  and  correction  of  deficiencies  in 
State  plans,  the  responses  to  regulatory  and  policy  issues,  and 
the  sharing  of  information  and  data. 

A  new  initiative  was  launched  in  1985  --  the  Secretary's  Award 
for  Outstanding  Adult  Basic  Education  Programs.  Ten  programs 
were  honored  for  their  success  in  helping  adults  acquire  the 
basic  skills  needed  to  become  employed,  productive,  and  quali¬ 
fied  to  seek  additional  training. 
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The  Division  of  Adult  Education  funded  400  experimental  demon¬ 
stration  projects  and  teacher  training  projects  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $9  million.  The  number  of  local  adaptations  of  Na¬ 
tional  Diffusion  Network  and  other  exemplary  projects  increased. 
These  were  typically  competency-based  adult  education  and 
literacy  efforts.  Another  trend  in  FY  1985  was  for  States  to 
invest  more  funds  in  projects  that  could  benefit  citizens 
throughout  the  State.  An  estimated  two-thirds  of  the  funds  were 
used  in  this  manner.  However,  a  majority  of  projects  were  local 
efforts.  Staff  development  was  the  largest  funded  area,  with  a 
total  of  over  $2.1  million.  Thirty-one  of  those  projects  were 
statewide  staff  development  efforts.  The  area  of  technology 
ranked  second,  being  funded  at  $1.2  million,  with  most  of  the 
projects  involving  the  use  of  microcomputers  for  instructional 
purposes . 


Division  of  Innovation  and  Development 

The  Division  of  Innovation  and  Development  (DID)  administers  a 
wide  variety  of  programs. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission  projects 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission  (ARC)  projects  are  funded  by 
ARC,  but  awarded  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  1985  projects  demonstrated  how  to  initiate  or  improve 
training  activities  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  current 
job  market.  There  were  31  projects  funded  with  $2.46  million. 
The  projects  included  customized  training  to  upgrade  adult  job 
skills,  provision  of  training  equipment  compatible  with  current 
job  opportunities,  and  establishment  of  basic  skills  centers  in 
existing  vocat  i  onal /techni  cal  facilities,  to  improve 
employability.  The  ARC  funds  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  use  by  the 
State  of  funds  from  the  Federal  vocational  education  allocation, 
the  Joint  Partnership  Training  Act,  and  other  State  or  local 
sources . 

Bilingual  Vocational  Education  program 

Through  grants  and  contracts,  this  program  supports  job  skill 
training  to  assist  non-English  speakers  to  become  economically 
self-sufficient;  emphasizes  resource  efficiencies  through 
networking  and  reduction  in  duplication  of  material  development; 
encourages  teacher  improvement  through  preparing  vocational 
teachers  to  work  with  Engl i sh- as- a- second- 1 anguage  students;  and 
focuses  on  the  English  language  needs  component  of  bilingual 
education  for  adult  immigrants. 
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This  program  includes  Bilingual  Vocational  Training  (BVT)  pro¬ 
jects,  Bilingual  Vocational  Instructor  Training  (BVIT)  projects, 
and  Bilingual  Vocational  materials,  methods,  and  Techniques 
projects.  Administrative  responsibility  for  the  bilingual  voca¬ 
tional  programs  was  transferred  to  OVAE  from  OBEMLA  in  January 
1985.  Subsequently,  onsite  reviews  were  conducted  for  the  six 
BVT  and  four  BVIT  multiple-year  grants.  Nine  of  the  ten  grants 
were  continued  with  some  revisions.  A  competitive  grant  program 
for  all  three  components  was  announced  in  the  Federal  Register 
in  late  FY  1985  for  use  of  funds  forward-funded  for  F Y  1986  . 

The  FY  1985  appropri at i on  was  $3.68  million. 

Hawaiian  Native  Vocational  Education  program 

The  program  staff  encourages  State  and  local  control  by  working 
with  Governor's  committees  and  State  directors  and  ensures 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  by  meeting  the  needs  of 
Hawaiian  natives.  Grants  are  made  to  organizations  primarily 
serving  and  representing  Hawaiian  natives  which  are  recognized 
by  the  Governor  of  Hawaii. 

Indian  vocational  education  program 

Working  with  Indian  tribes  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  voca¬ 
tional  programs,  helping  Indian  students  find  quality  vocational 
programs  on  reservations,  assisting  Indian  tribes  to  improve 
their  management  of  educational  programs  and  services,  and  help¬ 
ing  reduce  the  number  of  dropouts  by  offering  alternatives 
through  vocational  education  programs,  were  among  the  staff's 
accomplishments  in  FY  1985.  To  accomplish  these  goals,  an  esti¬ 
mated  2,000  Indians  in  16  States  were  enrolled  in  28  vocational 
projects  funded  at  $6.7  million.  Training  was  offered  in  a  wide 
range  of  occupations  including  public  administration,  business 
management,  welding,  clerical  work,  auto  mechanics,  appliance 
repairs,  heavy -equipment  operation,  road  building,  construction, 
agriculture,  carpentry,  plumbing,  bookkeeping,  and  computer 
programming.  For  projects  designed  to  prepare  Indians  for  imme¬ 
diate  employment,  the  placement  rate  is  about  70  percent,  with 
some  projects  achieving  95  to  100  percent  in  1985.  Some  pro¬ 
grams  require  1  to  3  years  to  complete  the  training.  Project 
staff  report  that  in  spite  of  a  history  of  high  unemployment, 
placement  rates  have  been  slowly  improving  for  Indians  training 
in  this  program. 
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National  vocational  education  research  program 

Vocational  education  research  projects  aid  in  the  development  of 
high-quality  course  content  through  nationally  recognized  pro¬ 
gram  standards  and  recommendations;  they  also  encourage  collabo¬ 
ration  between  vocational  educators  and  the  defense 
establishment.  The  FY  1985  discretionary  research  program: 

o  developed  a  resource  book  describing  model  vocational 
instructional  public  advisory  committees; 

o  identified  expert  vocational  teacher  educators  to  study 
and  prepare  papers  on  five  priority  issues  in  improving 
vocational  teacher  education; 

o  invested  supplementary  funding  in  a  project  sponsored  by 
the  United  Auto  Workers  and  Ford  Motor  Company  to  help  workers 
upgrade  their  skills  and  knowledge; 

o  completed  and  disseminated  instructional  standards  for 
excellence  in  business  education  and  in  trade  and  industrial 
education;  and 

o  wrote  and  distributed  a  staff  training  module  which 
focused  on  collaboration  between  vocational  education  and  the 
defense  establishment. 

Curriculum  Coordination  Centers 

Six  Curriculum  Coordination  Centers  (CCCs)  were  funded  in  FY 
1985.  These  Centers,  with  the  57  State  Liaison  Representatives 
(SLRs),  form  an  information  sharing  network  which  provides  a 
variety  of  curri cul urn- rel ated  services  to  each  State  and  outly¬ 
ing  area  of  the  United  States.  The  SLRs  serve  as  contacts  for 
curriculum  materials  and  other  resources  available  to  vocational 
education  clients  through  the  network.  The  St  at e- sal ari ed  SLRs 
voluntarily  collect  and  report  information  to  their  respective 
regional  centers,  noting  improvements  in  State  curriculum  ac¬ 
tivities,  curriculum  services  to  the  States,  and  dissemination 
and  use  of  materi al s . 

In  FY  1985,  the  six  CCCs  continued  to  work  with  their  consortium 
States  in  the  identification,  location,  adaptation,  dissemina¬ 
tion,  and  use  of  curriculum  materials.  Each  center  provided  cur¬ 
riculum-related  services  to  clients  based  on  needs  identified 
through  the  SLRs.  These  services  include  technical  assistance. 
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inservice  training,  workshop  planning,  library  lending,  curricu¬ 
lum  adaptations,  electronic  mail,  dissemination  and  overall 
information  sharing.  Through  networking,  the  CCCs  help  the 
States  avoid  duplication,  identify  and  obtain  quality  curriculum 
materials,  and  better  utilize  vocational  education  resources. 
Each  center  reported  cost  savings  realized  by  consortium  States 
through  the  adoption  or  adaptation  of  CCC- i dent i f i ed  curriculum 
materials  and  other  network  services.  The  CCCs  continued  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  consultative  services  to  cli¬ 
ents  throughout  the  Nation  during  FY  1985. 

Johnstown  displaced  workers  project 

With  $570,000  from  a  Supplemental  Appropriation  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  transferred  to  the  Education  Department,  a 
3-year  grant  was  awarded  to  the  CENTECH  Consortium,  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Consortium  consisted  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  at  Johnstown,  Johnstown  Area  Regional  Industries, 
Southern  Alleghenies  Planning  and  Development  Commission,  and 
the  Johnstown  Area  Vocational  Technical  School.  The  project  was 
for  the  purpose  of  training  300  workers  displaced  from  the  coal, 
steel,  and  other  supporting  industries  for  a  variety  of  other 
occupations. 

Small  Indian  tribes  projects 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  Indian  Vocational  Education 
Program  staff  developed  an  increasing  concern  for  the  quality  of 
vpcational  education  programs  conducted  by  small  Indian  tribes. 
A’review  of  project  records  indicated  that  few  small  tribes 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  program  and  that  the  quality  of 
such  applications  precluded  awards  being  made.  As  a  result  of 
this  concern,  a  contract  for  $178,843  in  FY  1985  funds  was 
awarded  to  identify  both  the  small  tribes  requiring  assistance 
and  the  types  of  training  and  technical  assistance  needed  by 
these  tribes  to  plan  and  develop  quality  vocational  education. 

National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  projects 

The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  (NCRVE) 
conducted  research  and  development  projects  designed  to  assist 
States  and  localities  in  improving  their  vocational  programs. 
NCRVE  engaged  in  applied  research,  training,  leadership  develop¬ 
ment,  product  development,  and  evaluation.  The  National  Center 
also  operated  a  clearinghouse  for  information  and  products  from 
State  and  federally  supported  projects  and  other  sources. 
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Through  its  work,  the  Center  reached  approximately  290,000  voca¬ 
tional,  adult,  and  other  educators  with  456,000  pieces  of  prod¬ 
uct  literature.  The  Center  assisted  the  vocational  education 
secondary,  post  secondary ,  and  adult  community  in  improving  the 
content  and  quality  of  vocational  programs;  avoiding  duplication 
of  effort;  instilling  values;  and  working  with  handicapped, 
disadvantaged,  and  underserved  students. 

Among  other  tasks,  the  staff  identified  and  disseminated  infor¬ 
mation  about  eight  exemplary  products  developed  by  States  or 
local  education  agencies;  avoided  duplication  of  effort  though 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  Research  in  Education  database. 
Department  of  Defense  database,  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Curriculum  Materials  (VECM)  database  in  cooperation  with  the  six 
CCCs;  and  developed  teacher,  student,  and  guidance  materials 
concerning  employability  skills,  basic  skills,  work  experience, 
the  work  ethic,  and  the  more  efficient  use  of  classroom  instruc¬ 
tional  time.  In  addition,  NCRVE  helped  post  secondary  institu¬ 
tions  to  upgrade  their  high  technology  programs,  to  implement 
CAD/CAM  (Computer  Assisted  Drafting/Computer  Assisted  Machinery) 
programs,  and  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  communities. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  directors  of  vocational  education, 
the  Center  began  an  extensive  nationwide  effort  to  ascertain  the 
priorities  and  projects  each  State  expected  to  support  in  1986. 
The  Center  developed  a  compilation  and  dissemination  system 
which  will  enable  States  to  be  aware  of  what  others  are,  doing  or 
plan  to  do  early  enough  in  the  process  to  avoid  duplication  and 
work  together  in  a  cost-efficient  manner. 

Coordinating  Committee  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education 

The  Coordinating  Committee  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education 
(CCRVE)  included  the  Directors  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  (NIE)  and  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Post  secondary  Education  (FIPSE),  and  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  National  Council  of  Vocational  Education,  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  (0SERS), 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES),  the  Na¬ 
tional  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  (N0ICC), 
and  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  (NCEP).  In 
addition  to  reviewing  and  commenting  on  vocational  education 
priorities,  the  CCRVE  sponsored  the  NCRVE  publication  of  ongoing 
Federal  projects  related  to  vocational  education.  In  April 
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1985,  CCRVE  sponsored  a  colloquium  on  "Inservice  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion:  A  Key  to  Excellence  in  Vocational  Education."  The 

presenters  looked  at  the  integration  of  basic  skills  into  cur¬ 
riculum  and  the  assessment  of  the  professional  performance  of 
teachers.  In  addition,  they  delved  into  the  legal  aspects  of 
competency  testing  and  strategies  for  vocational  teacher  techno¬ 
logical  updating.  Sponsorship  was  shared  with  the  American 
Vocational  Education  Personnel  Development  Association  and  the 
National  Research  Coordinating  Unit  Association.  The  report  of 
the  colloquium  was  edited  and  printed  by  the  East  Central  Cur¬ 
riculum  Coordination  Center  and  the  Illinois  Vocational  Curricu¬ 
lum  Center. 

Book  Distribution  Center 


This  program  encourages  publishers  and  manufacturers  to  donate 
educational  materials  to  correctional  institutions.  The  purpose 
is  to  support  the  education  and  rehabilitation  of  inmates  and 
their  families.  Through  the  Outreach  Program,  these  materials 
are  made  available  to  other  educationally  disadvantaged  groups, 
such  as  Indian  tribes.  In  addition  to  books  and  educational 
materials,  the  program  also  distributes  computers,  scientific 
equipment,  art  supplies,  educational  games,  and  recreational 
equipment  to  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Rural  Education  Initiative 


The  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  cooperated  with 
rural  educators  to  expand  the  information  base  on  the  condition 
of  rural  education  and  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  re¬ 
search  and  development  agenda. 

Secretary's  Award  for  Outstanding  Vocational  Education  Programs 

Secretary  Bennett  selected  10  winners  of  the  fifth  annual  Secre¬ 
tary's  Awards  for  Outstanding  Vocational  Education  Programs. 

The  winners  were  located  at  secondary,  post  secondary ,  and  adult 
levels.  The  programs  selected  provided  preparation  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  such  occupations  as  house  construction,  aviation  mainte¬ 
nance  technology,  and  use  of  personal  computers  in  vocational 
agricultural  training.  Other  programs  focused  on  employment 
skills  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  through  programs 
such  as  bilingual  training  and  b i cy c 1 e/ whee 1 c ha i r  repair.  All 
programs  emphasized  the  continued  support  of  the  private  sector 
through  heavy  investment  in  such  things  as  onsite  training  and 
donating  up-to-date  technological  equipment. 
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State  program  improvement  activities 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  called  for  vocational  education 
program  improvement  projects  which  were  State  administered. 
Information  about  research,  exemplary  and  innovative  projects, 
and  curriculum  development  projects  are  reported  to  the  NCRVE 
twice.  First,  an  abstract  of  each  project  reports  on  the  proj¬ 
ect  location,  funding  level,  recipients,  target  population, 
educational  levels,  expected  outcomes,  and  priorities  addressed. 
After  the  project  is  completed,  a  report  of  the  outcomes  and  any 
products  developed  by  the  project  are  forwarded  to  NCRVE  to 
become  part  of  its  dissemination  system.  The  report  of  the 
abstracts  is  entitled  Summary  of  State-Admi ni stered  Program 
Improvement  Projects  in  FY  1985.  The  report  indicated  that  more 
funds  were  obligated  for  "support  services"  (which  include 
personnel  devel opment/teacher  education)  than  for  the  other 
three  components  for  which  information  was  received.  Collec¬ 
tively  in  1985,  States  were  obligating  more  than  51  percent  of 
their  program  improvement  funding  for  curriculum  development. 

The  average  funding  per  project  was  $27,966,  with  an  actual 
range  from  $1,491  to  $875,262.  Four-year  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  conducted  over  57  percent  of  the  activities,  while  local 
education  agencies  conducted  21  percent.  The  greatest  number  of 
projects  have  focused  directly  on  some  aspect  of  the  improvement 
of  instruction. 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  AND  MINORITY  LANGUAGES  AFFAIRS 


The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs 
(OBEMLA)  administers  programs  designed  to  improve  the  English- 
language  skills  of  students  of  limited  English  proficiency 
(LEP).  It  enables  them  to  participate  effectively  in  classrooms 
where  English  is  the  sole  language  of  instruction  and  to  work  in 
environments  where  English  is  the  language  normally  used. 

OBEMLA  accomplishes  this  by  awarding  discretionary  grants  and 
contracts  to  local  education  agencies.  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  eligible 
recipients  which  help  them  develop  their  capacities  and  re¬ 
sources  to  provide  special  instructional  services. 

Over  the  years,  the  OBEMLA  program  had  evolved  into  a  restric¬ 
tive  one  which  required  local  schools  to  use  one  method  of  in¬ 
struct  i  on-  -  t  ran  s  i  t  i  ona  1  bilingual  education  (TBE).  However, 
research  studies  since  1968  have  not  found  TBE  to  be  superior  to 
other  methods  of  instruction,  such  as  English  as  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  or  structured  immersion.  The  research  has  found  that  the 
most  effective  method  varies  significantly,  depending  on  the 
needs  of  students  and  other  factors.  In  FY  1985,  therefore,  the 
Administration  took  the  position  that  no  particular  methodology 
should  be  mandated  by  the  Federal  government  for  educating  LEP 
students.  Instead  there  should  be  a  return  to  the  original 
intent  of  the  legislation,  thereby  offering  schools,  parents, 
and  legislators  the  opportunity  to  determine  the  best  means  of 
educating  their  LEP  students  given  local  needs,  resources,  and 
conditions. 

Through  its  Division  of  Research,  OBEMLA  collects,  analyzes,  and 
publishes  data  on  the  operation  and  effectiveness  of  bilingual 
programs.  OBEMLA  established  two  national  evaluation 
assistance  centers  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  SEAs 
and  LEAs  regarding  methods  and  techniques  to  assess  educational 
progress  of  the  students  in  the  programs  and  to  identify 
educational  needs  and  competencies  of  LEP  students.  OBEMLA 
staff  has  significantly  increased  the  monitoring  of  projects. 
Three-year  projects  will  no  longer  be  granted  automatic  funding 
for  2  additional  years;  they  will  be  carefully  reviewed  before 
extensions  are  granted. 

A  high  priority  in  OBEMLA  is  to  remove  all  restrictions  on 
methods  of  instruction  because  of  evidence  that  mandating  a 
specific  instructional  approach  is  counterproductive  to  serving 
the  varied  LEP  populations  throughout  the  United  States. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS 


The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  enforces  four  Federal  statutes 
that  prohibit  discrimination  in  programs  and  activities  receiv¬ 
ing  Federal  financial  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  and  national 
origin  is  prohibited  by  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964;  sex  discrimination  is  prohibited  by  Title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972;  handicap  discrimination  is 
prohibited  by  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973;  and 
age  discrimination  is  prohibited  by  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
of  1975.  For  FY  1985,  the  OCR  budget  appropri at i on  was  $45 
million. 

To  enforce  these  laws,  OCR  investigates  complaints  and  conducts 
compliance  reviews.  As  part  of  the  complaint  investigation 
process,  OCR  may  negotiate  settlements  and  mediate  disputes. 

OCR  also  offers  technical  assistance  to  encourage  voluntary 
compliance.  These  compliance  activities  involve  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  colleges  and  universities.  State  rehabilitation  centers, 
and  other  recipients  and  beneficiaries  of  funds  from  the 
Department  of  Education. 


Resolving  Complaints 

Investigation  and  resolution  of  complaints  alleging  illegal 
discrimination  are  OCR's  primary  activities.  During  FY  1985, 

OCR  received  2,199  complaints  and  closed  2,040  (some  of  the 
complaints  closed  were  received  in  previous  years).  As  of 
September  30,  1985,  1,090  complaints  were  pending. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  complaints  alleged  discrimination 
based  on  handicap;  14  percent,  on  race;  14  percent,  on  sex;  3 
percent,  on  national  origin;  and  2  percent,  on  age.  Eleven 
percent  alleged  a  combination  of  bases  of  discrimination  (for 
example,  race  and  sex);  the  remaining  9  percent  alleged  bases 
for  which  OCR  did  not  have  jurisdiction. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  complaints  involved  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  33  percent,  post  secondary  schools;  3  percent, 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies;  and  the  remaining  5  percent 
involved  other  institutions,  only  some  of  which  received 
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financial  assistance  from  the  Department.  Seventy- seven  percent 
alleged  discrimination  in  delivery  of  services,  while  most  of  the 
remainder  alleged  d i sc r i mi na t i on  in  employment. 

Early  Complaint  Resolution 

To  encourage  voluntary  resolution  of  complaints  before  an 
investigation,  OCR  uses  an  Early  Complaint  Resolution  (ECR) 
process.  In  FY  1985,  ECR  was  offered  in  approxi matel y  11  percent 
of  all  complaints  received.  Seventy-three  percent  of  all  cases 
in  which  ECR  was  accepted  were  mediated  successfully;  that  is, 
the  complainant  and  recipient  reached  a  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement,  and  the  complaint  was  withdrawn. 

Pre-Letter  of  Findings  Settlements 

Another  technique  designed  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  case 
handling  process  is  the  pre-letter  of  findings  (LOF)  settlement. 
In  an  attempt  to  reach  a  settlement  before  the  issuance  of  an 
LOF  addressing  areas  of  noncompliance,  OCR  reviews  its  findings 
on  each  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  complaint  or  covered  by  the 
compliance  review  with  the  recipient.  If  a  settlement  is 
reached,  OCR  sets  forth  the  terms  of  the  settlement  along  with 
the  applicable  statutory  requirements  in  the  LOF.  OCR  then 
monitors  the  implementation  of  the  settlement.  During  FY  1985, 
violations  were  found  in  343  cases;  pre-LOF  negotiations  were 
successful  in  326  (95  percent)  of  these  cases,  and  viola¬ 
tion-corrected  LOFs  were  issued. 

Compliance  Reviews 

In  contrast  to  complaint  activity,  compliance  reviews  allow  OCR 
to  select,  for  in-depth  examination,  targeted  discrimination 
issues  and  the  compliance  practices  of  selected  recipients  of 
Department  funds.  As  a  result,  compliance  reviews  have  the 
potential  to  affect  significantly  greater  numbers  of  individu¬ 
als.  During  FY  1985,  OCR  initiated  273  compliance  reviews  and 
closed  301,  some  of  which  were  started  in  previous  years.  As  of 
September  30,  1985,  119  compliance  reviews  were  pending. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  compliance  reviews  begun  in  FY  1985 
involved  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  They  dealt  with 
issues  involving  with  in-school  discrimination,  free  appropriate 
public  education,  vocational  education,  special  purposes 
schools,  employment,  school  segregation,  and  w i t h i n- d i st r i ct 
compa  rab i 1 i ty . 
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The  remaining  compliance  reviews  begun  in  FY  1985  involved 
post  secondary  education  and  covered  the  issues  of  admissions, 
student  services,  program  accessibility,  vocational  education,  x 
intercollegiate  athletics,  and  employment. 

Administrative  Enforcement 

Approximately  20  cases  were  in  active  litigation  at  the  trial 
level  at  various  times  during  FY  1985.  At  the  appeal  level, 
five  cases  were  on  appeal  to  the  Civil  Rights  Reviewing  Author¬ 
ity  during  FY  1985,  and  three  cases  were  on  appeal  to  the 
Secretary.  In  addition,  a  number  of  complex  cases  in  adminis¬ 
trative  litigation  were  successfully  settled  during  FY  1985. 

The  March  24,  1983,  Order  in  Adams  v.  Bell  required  OCR  to  take 
specified  actions  involving  the  higher  education  desegregation 
plans  for  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina  (Community 
College  System),  Oklahoma,  and  Virginia  and  to  complete  negotia¬ 
tions  and  adopt  higher  education  desegregation  plans  with 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  OCR  has  successfully 
concluded  negotiations  and  accepted  statewide  desegregation 
plans  from  all  these  States.  In  addition,  during  FY  1985,  OCR 
accepted  a  5-year  higher  education  desegregation  plan  from 
the  State  of  Maryland.  With  the  acceptance  of  Maryland's  plan, 
OCR  has  now  either  accepted  plans  from  or  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department  all  States  that  OCR  had  found  to  bear 
vestiges  of  de  jure  racial  discrimination  in  public  higher 
education. 

In  its  decision  in  Grove  City  College  v.  Bell  (1984),  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held  that  receipt  of  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  by  some  Grove  City  students  does  not  give  OCR 
institutionwide  jurisdiction.  Only  the  "program  or  activity" 
that  receives  Federal  financial  assistance  is  subject  to  Federal 
regulation.  The  Grove  City  definition  of  "program  or  activity" 
has  been  applied  in  important  Federal  court  actions  in  FY  1985 
that  affect  OCR.  These  include  U.S.  v.  Baylor  University 
Medical  Center,  which  provides  support  for  the  proposition  that 
OCR  can  have  jurisdiction  over  a  broad  range  of  services  by 
virtue  of  its  jurisdiction  over  one  "program,"  and  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America,  et.  al .  v .  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  et. 
al.,  which  provides  support  for  OCR  exercising  broad  jurisdic- 
tion  over  programs  that  receive  " nonearmarked"  Federal  funds. 
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Technical  Assistance 

OCR  provides  technical  assistance  (TA)  designed  to  inform 
beneficiaries  of  their  rights  and  to  inform  Education  Department 
recipients  of  their  responsibilities  under  the  civil  rights 
laws.  As  such,  TA  is  an  essential  part  of  the  OCR  compliance 
program.  TA  may  be  provided  in  the  context  of  a  complaint 
investigation  or  a  compliance  review  to  assist  recipients  in 
achieving  voluntary  compliance.  TA  also  may  be  provided  in 
situations  not  involving  an  investigation  or  a  compliance 
review.  Through  technical  assistance,  OCR  can  reach  a  far 
greater  number  of  recipients  than  could  be  reached  solely 
through  complaint  investigations  and  compliance  reviews. 

During  FY  1985,  OCR  received  1,418  requests  for  technical 
assistance,  initiated  228  outreach  efforts,  and  conducted  1,901 
TA  activities.  The  majority  of  technical  assistance  requests 
from  recipients  was  from  local  education  agencies,  post  secondary 
education  institutions,  and  State  education  agencies,  and  was 
related  to  discrimination  on  account  of  handicap.  OCR's  outreach 
activities,  which  are  TA  activities  initiated  by  OCR,  addressed 
all  jurisdictions  enforced  by  OCR.  Most  outreach  activities 
were  planned  in  response  to  recurring  compliance  problems  or 
were  designed  to  improve  communication  and  cooperative  efforts 
with  ED  recipients. 

OCR  also  continued  regional  office  development  of  Memoranda  of 
Understanding  (MOUs)  with  State  education  and  human  rights 
agencies  to  support  mutual  civil  rights  objectives.  In  FY  1985, 
OCR  negotiated  21  formal  MOUs  with  these  agencies,  bringing  the 
total  number  in  place  to  39.  As  of  September  30,  1985,  an 
additional  20  Memoranda  were  under  negotiation.  The  MOUs 
provide  for  an  exchange  of  investigative  findings,  proposed 
remedies,  and  technical  assistance,  with  the  aim  of  avoiding 
duplication  of  effort.  The  agreements  also  encourage  consulta¬ 
tion  and  input  by  each  agency  on  complaint  investigations, 
compliance  reviews,  and  technical  assistance. 

Monitoring 

OCR  closes  many  of  the  complaints  and  compliance  reviews  in 
which  it  has  identified  violations  of  civil  rights  statutes  on 
the  basis  of  a  commitment  by  the  recipient  institution  to 
complete  remedial  action  at  a  future  date.  OCR  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  ensure  that  agreements  to  complete  such  remedial 
actions  are  carried  out.  During  FY  1985,  OCR  closed  203 
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complaints  and  178  compliance  reviews  that  require  monitoring  of 
remedial  plans.  In  addition,  during  FY  1985,  OCR  monitored  61 
State  vocational  education  Methods  of  Administration  (MOA) 
programs  for  compliance  with  OCR's  1979  Vocational  Education 
Guidelines  and  offered  technical  assistance  to  States  or 
conducted  compliance  reviews,  as  appropriate.  OCR  established 
new  procedures  for  the  1985  MOA  cycle  to  ensure  timely  review 
and  notification  of  the  results  of  OCR's  evaluations  of  the 
States'  annual  reports. 


Pre-Grant  Reviews 

The  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  Program  (MSAP)  is  a  new  program 
administered  by  the  Department's  Office  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  that  awards  grants  to  assist  local  education 
agencies  (LEAs)  in  the  planning,  establishment,  and  operation  of 
magnet  schools  that  are  a  part  of  an  approved  desegregation 
plan.  OCR  is  responsible  for  reviewing  pertinent  parts  of  each 
MSAP  application  to  determine  the  funding  eligibility  of  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  During  FY  1985,  the  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secon¬ 
dary  Education  received  applications  from  126  LEAs  for  MSAP 
grants.  OCR  determined  that  17  applicants  were  not  eligible  to 
be  considered  for  grants,  14  were  found  ineligible  because  they 
lacked  approved  desegregation  plans  containing  acceptable  magnet 
school  components,  and  three  others  were  found  ineligible 
because  OCR  determined  that  they  were  unlikely  to  carry  out  the 
nondiscrimination  assurances  submitted  in  their  application. 


Program  Management  and  Operational  Initiatives 

The  following  program  management  and  operational  initiatives  to 
increase  OCR's  efficiency  and  effectiveness  were  accomplished 
during  FY  1985: 

o  A  random  site  selection  experiment  for  compliance  reviews 
was  conducted  in  some  regional  offices  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  the  targeting  of  institutions  and  to  help 
validate  OCR's  current  targeting  methods.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  will  be  evaluated  during  FY  1986. 

o  OCR  began  resolution  of  216  pending  requests  for  reli¬ 
gious  exemption  from  sex  discrimination  regulations.  Most  of 
these  requests  had  been  pending  since  1978  and  1979.  By  the  end 
of  FY  1985,  OCR  had  resolved  196  requests:  130  religious  exemp¬ 
tions  were  granted,  and  66  requests  were  closed  for  administra¬ 
tive  reasons.  The  remaining  20  requests  were  to  be  resolved 
early  in  FY  1986. 
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o  OCR  began  the  process  of  expanding  the  current  system  of 
educat i on- rel ated  delegations  of  authority  by  other  Federal 
agencies  and  adopted  a  model  for  new  delegation  agreements.  The 
purpose  of  these  delegations  is  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  to  ensure  consistency  of  approach  in  cases  where  recipients 
receive  funds  from  more  than  one  Federal  agency. 

o  Approximatel y  90  policy  and  procedural  guidance  documents 
were  provided  to  regional  offices  during  FY  1985  to  assist  them 
in  interpreting  the  statutes  and  regulations  for  which  OCR  has 
jurisdiction.  Also,  a  revised  Investigation  Procedures  Manual 
was  issued  that  incorporated  numerous  changes  i n  OCR ' s  proce- 
dures  designed  to  improve  the  investigation  and  processing  of 
complaints  and  compliance  reviews  and  to  reflect  changing  case 
1  aw. 


o  OCR's  Automated  Case  Information  Management  System 
collects  information  and  provides  data  on  OCR  complaint  and 
compliance  review  activities.  It  is  a  fully  automated,  online 
system  that  collects  and  stores  case  information,  tracks 
critical  events,  and  provides  accurate  and  timely  case  informa¬ 
tion  to  OCR  regional  offices  and  headquarters . 
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THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  (OGC)  provides  legal  services 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  other  officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 


Educational  Choice 

OGC  contributed  to  the  Administration's  education  goals  and 
helped  to  implement  the  Secretary's  priorities  and  concerns, 
including  the  three  Cs  --  content,  character,  and  choice.  OGC 
contributed  especially  to  educational  choice  by  formulating  and 
drafting  the  Department's  voucher  bill,  the  Equity  and  Choice 
Act  of  1985  (TEACH).  OGC  worked  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  assure  that  the  TEACH  bill  fully  comports  with  all  constitu¬ 
tional  requirements,  and  it  worked  with  the  Office  of  Legisla¬ 
tion  and  Public  Affairs  to  supply  descriptive  and  explanatory 
material  about  the  bill. 

OGC  also  contributed  to  efforts  on  behalf  of  educational  choice 
by  providing  advice  on  the  statutory  requirement  that  equitable 
services  be  provided  to  private  school  children  under  many  De¬ 
partment  programs.  The  Supreme  Court's  1985  decision  in  Aguilar 
v.  Felton,  105  S.  Ct.  3232  (1985)  profoundly  complicated  the 
Department's  task  of  faithfully  executing  the  Chapter  1  equita¬ 
ble  services  requirement  by  precluding  the  provision  of  Chapter 
1  instructional  services  on  the  premises  of  religiously  affili¬ 
ated  private  schools.  OGC  provided  litigation  assistance, 
drafting  services,  and  legal  advice  regarding  problems  arising 
in  the  implementation  of  Felton.  Recognizing  the  difficulties 
that  State  and  local  education  agencies  would  face  in  adjusting 
to  the  Felton  decision.  Secretary  Bennett  in  August  1985  issued 
a  series  of  responses  to  what  the  Department  believed  would  be 
major  implementation  issues.  Further  guidance  on  additional 
issues  followed  in  a  September  letter  from  the  Secretary  to 
Chief  State  School  Officers.  OGC  participated  in  the  preparation 
of  these  documents. 

Secretary  Bennett  advised  Chief  State  School  Officers  that  the 
Department  would  support  local  and  State  agencies  in  litigation 
where  such  agencies  had  good  grounds  for  requesting  necessary 
del  ays  in  implementing  the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  OGC  fol- 
lowed  this  approach  in  responding  to  individual  cases.  In  the 
succeeding  months,  several  State  and  local  agencies  obtained 
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court  orders  permitting  additional  time  to  develop  and  implement 
plans  to  respond  to  this  problem.  OGC  also  responded  to  cases 
challenging  the  Department's  authority  to  provide  for  federally 
assisted  services  to  private  schoolchildren  in  the  wake  of 
Felton. 


Management  Improvements 

OGC  assisted  the  Secretary  in  achieving  improvements  in  the 
Department's  audit  and  audit  resolution  process,  which  is  among 
the  central  means  by  which  the  Department  ensures  that  Federal 
funds  are  properly  used.  OGC  participated  in  a  Departmentwide 
effort  to  address  a  backlog  of  audit  appeals  awaiting  resolution 
by  the  Education  Appeal  Board  (EAB).  OGC  staff  presented  the 
Department's  position  in  administrative  proceedings  arising  out 
of  audit  disallowances  before  the  EAB  and  in  related  litigation 
before  the  Courts  of  Appeal  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  ability  of  the  Department  to  control  waste  and  abuse  was 
strengthened  by  decisions  handed  down  in  FY  1985  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  two  audit  appeal  cases.  Bennett  v.  Kentucky,  105  S.  Ct. 
1544  (1985),  clarified  the  standards  for  judicial  review  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  determinations  by  the  EAB  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education  that  funds  awarded  under  Federal  education  programs 
have  been  misused  and  must  be  returned.  Bennett  v.  New  J  ersey, 
105  S.  Ct.  1555  (1985),  established  that  the  law  applicable  to 
the  performance  of  a  grant  is  the  law  in  effect  when  the  grant 
is  made.  Both  decisions  greatly  facilitate  the  Department's 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  accountability  of  grant  recipients  for 
Federal  funds  and  thus  improve  the  management  of  Federal  pro¬ 
grams.  OGC  assisted  in  litigating  both  cases. 

State  and  Local  Control  of  Education 

Reaffirming  State  and  local  control  is  another  principal  goal  of 
the  Secretary.  OGC  contributed  to  tangible  progress  in  the 
Department's  program  to  achieve  deregulation  of  its  entire  set 
of  regulations.  Some  13  program  regulations  were  reviewed  and 
revised  under  the  Department's  deregulation  process,  including 
documents  to  deregulate  and  improve  the  Campus-Based  programs, 
the  Pell-Grant  program,  and  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  and  PLUS 
programs  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Unnecessar¬ 
ily  burdensome  application  and  reporting  requirements  were 
eliminated. 
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Similarly,  OGC  provided  legal  advice  and  assistance  in  drafting 
regulations  for  Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981,  which  has  enhanced  the  ability  of  State 
and  local  education  agencies  to  determine  their  own  priorities 
for  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  In  particular,  OGC  helped  to 
update  regulations  for  the  Chapter  2  program  to  implement 
amendatory  legislation,  to  questions  raised  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  program,  and  to  defend  against 
litigation  challenging  aspects  of  the  administration  of  the 
program  by  State  and  local  education  agencies. 

Civil  Rights 

OGC  also  helped  in  the  administration  of  the  Department's  re¬ 
sponsibilities  under  civil  rights  statutes  and  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act.  In  addition  to  providing  legal  advice 
regarding  the  applicability  of  the  civil  rights  laws  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  the  education  of  the  handicapped,  OGC 
also  particpated  in  representing  the  Department's  opposition  to 
court-ordered  time  frames  in  the  civil  rights  enforcement  proc¬ 
ess.  OGC  worked  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  civil  rights 
cases  dealing  with  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Department's 
responsibilities  under  various  civil  rights  statutes,  including 
issues  covering  the  scope  of  coverage  of  Title  IX  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Amendments  of  1972,  elementary  and  secondary  education 
statutes,  higher  education  statutes,  and  aid  to  the  handicapped 
statutes . 

Specific  accomplishments  in  the  areas  of  legislation,  regula¬ 
tions,  legal  advice,  and  litigation  are  described  below: 

Legislation 

In  FY  1985,  OGC  supervised  responses  to  over  200  Congressional 
and  Administration  requests  for  the  Department's  views  on  pro¬ 
posed  and  pending  legislation.  OGC  also  had  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  drafting  bills  to  implement  the  Department's 
legislative  program,  and  legislative  initiatives  designed  to 
implement  the  President's  FY  1986  budget  request.  Bills  to 
improve  the  operations  of  ongoing  programs,  including  the  Chap¬ 
ter  1  program  of  compensatory  services  for  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren,  the  Chapter  2  block  grant  program,  and  the  Impact  Aid 
program  for  school  districts  affected  by  Federal  activity,  were 
drafted  in  FY  1985,  as  was  a  bill  to  improve  the  collection  of 
student  loans. 
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OGC  was  also  involved  in  extensive  negotiations  with  Admini¬ 
stration  officials  regarding  the  pending  "Payment  Integrity 
Amendments  Act  of  1985,"  part  of  the  President's  management 
initiatives  package  that  would  establish  a  cross-cutting  mecha¬ 
nism  to  verify  income  and  eligibility  for  a  wide  variety  of 
government  programs,  including  the  Department's  student  aid 
programs . 

In  FY  1985,  OGC  drafted  comprehensive  amendments  to  correct  and 
improve  the  operation  of  programs  under  two  major  pieces  of 
education  legislation  passed  in  FY  1984:  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act  and  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Act.  Many  of  the  detailed  improvements  to  these  two  pro¬ 
grams  were  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  National  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Mathematics  Authorization  Act  of  1986,  P.L. 
99-159. 

Finally,  OGC  played  a  major  role  in  consultations  within  the 
Executive  Branch  and  with  Congress  regarding  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court's  1984  decision  in  Smith  v. 
Robinson,  104  S.  Ct .  3457  (1984).  The  legislation  would  author¬ 
ize  the  award  of  attorney's  fees  to  prevailing  parents  in  cases 
brought  under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

Regulations 

OGC's  legal  staff  and  the  regulations  management  staff  of  its 
Division  of  Regulations  Management  (DORM)  work  together  to  as¬ 
sure  that  Department  regulations  are  correct,  concise,  legally 
sound,  and  reflect  appropriate  policies  and  interpretations. 

OGC  attorneys  played  a  leading  role  in  drafting  regulations, 
reviewing  existing  regulations,  and  identifying  and  resolving 
legal  and  policy  issues  arising  in  the  regulatory  process. 
Through  DORM,  OGC  was  responsible  for  overseeing,  coordinating, 
and  improving  procedures  for  preparing  regulations. 

OGC  drafted  or  reviewed  proposed  or  final  regulations  for  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Adult  Education 
Act,  the  Impact  Aid  program,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  Chap¬ 
ter  1  State  agency  programs,  and  the  Education  for  Economic 
Security  Act.  OGC  also  served  on  the  interagency  task  force 
established  to  revise  0MB  Circular  A-102. 
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In  addition,  OGC  drafted  and  reviewed  regulations: 

o  to  offset  Federal  employee  salaries  against  money  the 
employees  owe  the  Department  on  student  loans; 

o  to  implement  the  Single  Audit  Act  of  1984  and  0MB  Circu¬ 
lar  A- 1 28 ; 

o  to  implement  Section  439(a)  and  (b)  of  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Provisions  Act  --  Student  Rights  in  Research, 

Experimental  Activities,  and  Testing;  and 

o  to  implement  the  extensive  1984  Amendment  to  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

OGC  services  included  identifying  issues  and  options  for  policy 
resolution,  maintaining  a  liaison  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  representing  the  Department  in  public  meetings 
designed  to  identify  and  discuss  regulatory  issues. 

OGC  staff  implemented  an  improved  process  for  the  development, 
approval,  and  more  timely  issuance  of  regulations  through  a  more 
effective  monitoring  and  reporting  mechanism.  The  process  ac¬ 
commodates  legislative  requirements  and  furthers  the  goals  of 
Executive  Orders  12291,  12372,  12498  and  other  regulatory  relief 
efforts  initiated  by  the  Department  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 


Legal  Advice 

OGC  provided  legal  advice  during  FY  1985  on  many  constitutional, 
statutory,  and  regulatory  issues  in  response  to  inquiries  from 
the  Secretary  and  other  Department  officials,  the  White  House, 
the  Congress,  and  the  public.  Major  areas  and  issues  included: 

o  legal  issues  related  to  reorganization  of  Department 
components,  personnel,  ethics,  budget,  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  and  contract  law; 

o  student  financial  aid  programs,  including  amendments  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act; 

o  charging  of  interest  on  debts  owed  the  Department; 
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o  compliance  with  statutory  requirements  governing  the 
timely  obligation  of  funds  by  State  and  local  grantees  (the 
Tydings  Amendment); 

o  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act; 

o  Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  and  the  block  grant  program  under  Chapter  2  of  the  Act; 

o  services  to  private  elementary  and  secondary  school 
ch i 1 dren ; 

o  bilingual  education; 

o  Impact  Aid; 

o  Federal  surplus  property;  and 

o  Federal  civil  rights  laws. 

Litigation 

Legal  services  provided  by  OGC  during  FY  1985  in  connection  with 
court  and  administrative  litigation  have  improved  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  Department  programs.  For  example,  in  support  of  the 
Department's  program  to  prevent  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  OGC 
devoted  considerable  resources  to  the  audit  enforcement  process, 
particularly  under  programs  of  aid  to  elementary,  secondary,  and 
vocational  education  and  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

These  activities  included: 

o  resolving  through  settlement  longstanding  disputes 
arising  out  of  grant  audit  disallowances  through  administrative 
litigation  before  the  Education  Appeal  Board;  and 

o  presenting  the  Department's  position  before  U.S.  Courts 
of  Appeal  in  key  cases  testing  the  Department's  authority  to 
recover  misspent  program  funds;  victories  in  Title  1  audit  cases 
include  Florida  v.  Bennett ,  769  F.2d  1501  (11th  Cir.  1985  ), 

Hawaii  v .  Bell  770  F.2d  1409  (9th  Cir.  1985),  Negl ey  v .  Bell  , 

774  F.2d  1166  (7th  Cir.  1985),  and  New  Jersey  v.  Bennett,  772 
F . 2d  896  (3d  Cir.  1985). 
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OGC  also  assisted  in  litigation  defending  against: 

o  a  challenge  to  Government  security  investigation 
procedures ; 

o  cases  challenging  the  Department's  personnel  actions; 

and 


o  the  Department's  denial  of  claims  for  Impact  Aid  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  various  school  districts. 

Other  important  litigation  included: 

o  representing  the  Department  in  litigation  with  the 
Chicago  school  board  over  the  extent  of  the  Government's 
obligation  to  fund  Chicago's  desegregation  plan; 

o  handling  a  claim  before  the  Government  Services  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  arising  out  of  the  Department's  automatic  data 
processing  contract; 

o  seeking  reversion  of  title  and  possession  of  land  trans¬ 
ferred  to  an  institution  under  the  Federal  surplus  property 
program,  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  transfer;  and 

o  handling  Randol ph-Sheppard  Act  litigation  involving  the 
authority  of  arbitration  panels  to  award  compensatory  damages  to 
blind  vendors. 
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LEGISLATION  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

The  Office  of  Legislation  and  Public  Affairs  (OLPA)  is  charged 
with  coordinating  and  directing  Departmental  business  with 
Congress  and  with  other  Federal  agencies, including  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  OLPA  is  also  responsible  for  informing 
the  general  public  of  Administration  education  policies  and 
programs  through  the  print  and  electronic  media,  nationally  and 
at  the  local  level.  In  addition,  OLPA  administers  provisions  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  serves  as  the  repository  for 
documents  required  under  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act. 

Office  of  Legislation 

During  FY  1985,  the  Office  of  Legislation  worked  closely  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  to  garner  support  for  the 
programs  and  priorities  contained  in  the  President's  budget 
proposals.  The  legislative  staff  assisted  with  preparation  for 
congressional  hearings  and  kept  Department  officials  informed  of 
congressional  activity  which  could  affect  their  programs. 

The  Office  of  Legislation  kept  Congress  informed  about  the  broad 
range  of  Departmental  activities.  It  notified  Members  about  the 
Department's  5,000  grants  and  awards  to  their  constituencies, 
which  totaled  more  than  $10  billion  during  FY  1985.  Timely 
announcements  of  programs  of  recognition  and  major  news  releases 
were  also  forwarded  to  congressional  offices. 

The  Office  of  Legislation  endeavored  to  provide  Congress  with 
quick  access  to  information  regarding  the  overall  status  of 
education;  the  direction  of  Administration  policy  regarding 
education;  the  major  education  policy  changes  which  State  and 
local  education  agencies  are  making;  and  major  developments 
under  way  in  colleges  and  universities.  During  FY  1985,  this 
endeavor  required  the  efficient  management  of  4,200  pieces  of 
congressional  correspondence  and  response  to  more  than  10,000 
telephone  inquiries  from  Members'  offices. 

The  Office  coordinated  legislative  briefings  for  incoming 
Secretary  William  J.  Bennett.  The  staff  also  arranged  for  a 
number  of  key  congressional  meetings  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
Secretary's  confirmation  hearings  and,  ultimately,  Senate 
conf i rmat i on . 
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In  mid-October  of  1984,  Congress  gave  final  approval  to  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1984,  landmark  legislation  reauthorizing 
a  number  of  Department  of  Education  programs  including  Impact 
Aid,  Bilingual  Education,  Adult  Education,  Women's  Educational 
Equity,  Emergency  Immigrant  Education,  Indian  Education,  the 
National  Council  on  Education  Statistics,  the  National  Assess¬ 
ment  for  Progress  in  Education,  and  Assistance  for  U.S.  Territo¬ 
ries.  Passage  of  this  omnibus  authorizing  legislation  in  FY 
1985  was  the  culmination  of  months  of  hearings  and  negotiations 
throughout  the  2nd  Session  of  the  98th  Congress. 

During  FY  1985,  the  Office  of  Legislation,  the  Office  of 
Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation,  and  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  worked  closely  with  Assistant  Secretaries  and  other 
senior  officers  to  develop  education  legislation,  as  follows: 

o  The  Higher  Education  Amendments  included  student  aid 
policy  changes,  such  as  a  mega-cap,  income  caps,  stricter  needs 
analysis  criteria,  changes  in  the  definition  of  the  independent 
student,  a  high  school  diploma  requirement,  and  other  modifica¬ 
tions  to  current  law  in  student  aid  and  other  higher  education 
programs . 

o  The  Bilingual  Education  Amendments  were  prepared  to 
increase  program  flexibility  and  allow  local  education  agencies 
greater  discretion  to  design  programs  which  respond  to  the  needs 
of  limited  English  proficient  children. 

o  The  Impact  Aid  Amendments  eliminated  payments  to  "b" 
children,  set  the  minimum  Section  3  payment  at  $5,000,  and  set 
new  eligibility  thresholds  for  disaster  assistance. 

o  The  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  (ECIA): 
Chapter  1  Amendments  were  developed  to  reduce  from  five  to  two 
years  the  time  a  child  who  no  longer  migrates  is  deemed  migra¬ 
tory  (for  purposes  of  allocating  funds  and  providing  services  in 
the  Migrant  Education  program)  and  to  make  other  technical  im¬ 
provements  in  the  program  statute. 

o  Chapter  2  Block  Grants  Amendments  were  developed  to  give 
the  Secretary  authority  to  waive  the  "supplement/not  supplant" 
requirements  under  certain  circumstances  and  to  change  the  basis 
for  State  distribution  of  funds  to  local  education  agencies. 
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o  A  Chapter  2  Secretary's  Discretionary  Fund  amendment  was 
developed  to  eliminate  the  statutory  funding  requirements  for 
the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program,  Arts  in  Education, 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  education,  and  Law-Related  Education 
Programs . 

o  Approximately  50  technical  amendments  were  developed  to 
improve  the  new  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.  Many 
of  these  amendments  were  subsequently  enacted  into  law  by  the 
Congress . 

o  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act  Amendments  were 
developed  to  correct  drafting  and  technical  errors  in  the 
science  and  math  portion  of  the  law.  Most  of  these  amendments 
were  subsequently  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress. 

o  An  amendment  to  legislation  authorizing  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  developed  to  terminate  the 
$250,000  trust  fund  and  the  $10,000  permanent  appropriation  -- 
an  action  designed  to  eliminate  related  administrative  costs 
borne  by  the  Printing  House  and  the  Federal  Government. 

In  FY  1985,  Congress  also  passed  and  the  President  signed  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  The  Office  of  Legislation  played 
a  key  role  in  hammering  out  compromises  for  the  Perkins  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  after  the  House  and  Senate  passed  differing 
bills,  resulting  in  a  lengthy  conference. 

The  Office  also  turned  its  attention  to  the  Administration's 
priority  legislation,  the  voluntary  school  prayer  constitutional 
amendment,  development  of  a  Chapter  1  voucher  bill,  tuition  tax 
credits,  and  education  savings  accounts.  Although  Congress  took 
no  action  on  these  bills  during  FY  1985,  the  Office  of  Legisla¬ 
tion  coordinated  and  participated  in  several  meetings  with  key 
congressional  members  and  staff,  paving  the  way  for  potential 
action  in  FY  1986. 

In  preparation  for  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
in  FY  1986,  the  President  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Congress 
that  revamps  the  scope  and  nature  of  higher  education  programs 
by  emphasizing  self-help  while  targeting  assistance  to  the  most 
needy.  The  House  Post seconda ry  Education  Subcommittee  began 
hearings  in  late  FY  1985,  a  process  that  will  continue  and 
intensify  next  year. 
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Office  of  Public  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  promoted  the  Administration's 
policy  and  informed  the  public  about  Department  of  Education 
programs.  Through  publications,  including  American  Education 
magazine,  and  audiovisual,  photographic,  and  other  services,  the 
Editorial  Policy  Division  provided  a  broad  array  of  information 
services  for  the  public.  In  FY  1985,  Public  Affairs  staff  also 
provided  editorial  services  in  the  preparation  and  printing  of 
publications  on  Department  programs  and  activities,  including 
publications  on  student  financial  aid,  national  education 
statistics,  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  handicapped.  American  Education  magazine  was 
discontinued  with  the  sixth  issue  of  FY  1985. 

The  Department's  Publications  and  Audiovisual  Acquisitions 
Council  (later  changed  to  the  Publications  Review  Board) 
established  in  1981  at  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  served  as  a  working  group  charged  with  maintaining 
information  services  while  controlling  costs.  It  was  chaired  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  and  Public  Affairs.  To 
ensure  that  standards  of  high  quality  and  cost-effectiveness 
were  met,  staff  members  also  provided  technical  consultation  and 
guidance  regarding  audiovisual  products  and  assisted  Department 
offices  in  the  preparation  of  contracts  and  grants. 

Another  important  function  of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  was 
to  provide  information  to  the  news  media  on  Department  programs 
and  activities.  In  addition  to  providing  written  materials,  OPA 
set  up  interviews  with  Secretary  Bennett  and  other  Department 
officials,  and  provided  local  press  and  electronic  media  across 
the  country  with  advance  information  about  speeches  and  other 
public  appearances  by  Department  officials.  For  example,  when 
the  Secretary  visited  22  private  and  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  the  visits  were  covered  by  members  of  the 
news  media  who  were  informed  in  advance  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs.  The  Public  Affairs  staff  was  also  responsible  for 
arranging  news  conferences  and  calls  to  concerned  media  contacts 
and  reviewing  for  compliance  with  Department  policy  articles  and 
speeches  written  by  Department  employees  for  non-Federal 
journals  and  audiences. 
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THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 


The  Inspector  General  conducts  and  supervises  audits  and 
investigations  of  the  Department's  programs  and  operations; 
provides  leadership,  coordination,  and  policy  recommendations 
intended  to  promote  economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  in 
the  administration  of  such  programs  and  operations;  prevents  and 
detects  fraud  and  abuse;  and  reviews  proposed  and  existing 
legislation  and  regulations  to  protect  and  enhance  the  integrity 
of  the  Department's  programs  and  operations.  In  fulfilling  this 
mission,  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  (OIG)  during  FY  1985 
helped  to  promote  the  effectiveness,  integrity,  and  accountabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Department's  activities  and  programs.  The  OIG's  FY 
1985  appropriation  totaled  $15.3  million. 

Audit  Activities 

During  FY  1985,  OIG  issued  or  processed  a  total  of  3,737  reports 
on  the  Department's  operations,  grantees,  and  contractors.  These 
reports  recommended  disallowance  of  costs  totaling  $52.6 
million,  questioned  additional  costs  of  $16.2  million,  and 
contained  recommendations  which,  if  implemented,  could  result  in 
the  more  efficient  use  of  $13.7  million. 

In  audit  reports  resolved  during  FY  1985,  program  managers 
sustained  $47.3  million  in  costs  questioned  or  recommended  for 
disallowance.  Costs  recovered  on  closed  audits  totaled  $12.3 
million. 


Investigation  Activities 

OIG  initiated  477  investigations  and  completed  568  during  FY 
1985.  A  total  of  381  cases  were  referred  to  U.S.  attorneys,  and 
258  were  accepted  for  prosecution.  OIG  referrals  this  year, 
combined  with  prior  referrals,  resulted  in  171  indictments  and 
159  convictions  in  FY  1985. 

OIG  investigation  activities  during  FY  1985  included  a  signifi¬ 
cant  number  of  cases  involving  false  claims  of  eligibility  by 
alien  students  who  employed  various  schemes,  including  sham 
marriages  and  multiple  identities,  to  obtain  student  assistance. 
OIG  efforts  to  identify  such  individuals  resulted  in  the 
indictment  of  69  aliens  and  the  conviction  of  49  during  the 
second  half  of  FY  1985  alone. 
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Hot  1  i  ne 

During  FY  1985,  the  OIG  Hotline  received  a  total  of  175  allega¬ 
tions  of  fraud,  waste,  or  abuse  of  ED  funds,  including  24 
referred  by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  A  total  of  40  of  the 
167  allegations  closed  during  the  period,  or  approximately  24 
percent,  were  substantiated  and  resulted  in  corrective  action  by 
the  Department.  Savings  and  recoveries  resulting  from  Hotline 
activities  during  FY  1985  totaled  over  $5.7  million,  including 
one  school's  refund  of  approximately  $5  million  in  improper 
student  aid  disbursements. 

Allegations  of  employee  misconduct  continued  to  be  the  most 
frequently  received  and  substantiated  type  of  allegation. 
Allegations  of  student  financial  assistance  fraud  and  abuse  by 
institutions  were  the  second  and  third  most  frequently 
substant i ated . 


Nonfederal  Audit  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  work  conducted  by  OIG  staff,  audits  of  the 
Department's  programs  are  also  performed  by  independent  public 
accountants  and  State,  institutional,  and  other  nonfederal 
governmental  auditors.  The  OIG  is  responsible  for  assuring 
that  work  performed  by  nonfederal  auditors  complies  with  the 
standards  established  by  the  Comptroller  General.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  OIG  reviews  each  nonfederal  audit  report  and,  on  a 
selective  basis,  conducts  quality  control  reviews  of  the  support¬ 
ing  audit  work.  In  addition,  the  OIG  works  with  recipient 
organizations  to  assure  that  audit  requirements  are  met  and  with 
Department  officials  to  assure  the  timely  resolution  of  audit 
findings. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  the  single  audit  process,  OIG  staff 
developed  and  conducted  a  series  of  1-day,  intensive  training 
sessions  for  certified  public  accountants  and  independent  State 
auditors  who  perform  single  audits.  The  program  included  a 
comprehensive  discussion  of  the  single  audit  requirement  and  the 
prescribed  audit  mandates. 

Audit  Readiness 

To  help  recipients  of  Federal  education  assistance  undergo  an 
audit  with  positive  results,  the  OIG  developed  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "Audit  Readiness  for  Recipients  of  Federal  Education 
Funds."  The  pamphlet  describes  ongoing  activities  that  can  help 
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recipients  prepare  for  an  audit  while  carrying  out  overall 
management  responsibilities,  common  pitfalls  experienced  by 
recipients  audited  in  the  past,  and  steps  to  be  taken  by 
recipients  notified  of  an  impending  audit.  In  addition  to  making 
nearly  7,300  copies  of  the  document  available  to  Department 
officials  and  recipients  of  ED  funds,  OIG  staff  made  numerous 
presentations  during  FY  1985  to  groups  of  Federal  and  State 
program  administrators. 


OIG  Presentations 

OIG  represent  at i ves  also  spoke  to  educational  and  campus 
law-enforcement  groups  on  such  topics  as  fraud  detection  in  the 
student  assistance  award  process,  referral  of  suspected  viola¬ 
tions,  and  methods  of  investigating  suspected  violations.  After 
attending  one  such  OIG  presentation,  a  bank  officer  noticed 
indications  of  fraud  in  a  group  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
applications  and  brought  the  irregularities  to  the  attention  of 
the  OIG.  A  criminal  investigation  was  initiated  which  led  to 
the  arrest  of  an  individual  in  August  1985  on  charges  of  bank 
fraud,  mail  fraud,  student  assistance  fraud,  and 
making  false  statements. 

Inspector  General  Integrity  Guide 

The  OIG  issued  the  sixth  in  its  series  of  IG  Integrity  Guides  to 
heighten  the  awareness  of  Department  employees,  recipients  of  ED 
funds,  and  participants  in  ED  programs  about  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  preventing  and  eliminating  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in 
ED  programs  and  operations.  This  latest  publication,  "Guaran¬ 
teed  Student  Loans,"  suggests  ways  in  which  participating  State 
guarantee  agencies  can  assist  in  preventing  and  detecting 
student  loan  fraud. 


Regulatory  Review 

OIG  staff  made  a  number  of  significant  recommendations  aimed  at 
reducing  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Department's  student  aid 
programs.  Several  of  these  recommendations  were  accepted  by  ED 
program  officials  and  were  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
Department's  final  rules  or  regulatory  proposals.  Provisions  to 
require  documentation  of  eligibility  from  Pell  Grant  applicants 
who  are  not  U.S.  citizens,  for  example,  were  among  OIG  recommen¬ 
dations  included  in  the  Department's  Pell  Grant  Program  regula¬ 
tions.  Based  on  a  recommendation  from  the  OIG  staff,  procedures 
for  identifying  fraudulent  loan  applications  and  reporting 
suspected  fraud  to  the  Secretary  and  law  enforcement  officials 
were  included  in  the  Department's  proposed  revisions  of  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  regulations. 
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APPENDIX 


Advisory  Councils  and  Committees 

October  1,  1984  -  September  30,  1985 

Advisory 

Council  on  Dependents'  Education 

Ad  v  i  so  ry 

Council  on  Education  Statistics 

Advisory 

Council  on  Native  Hawaiian  Education  (Inactive) 

Asbestos  Hazards  School  Safety  Task  Force  (Terminated  February 
6,  1985) 

Federal  Education  Data  Acquisition  Council 

Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council  on  Education 

National  Advisory  and  Coordinating  Council  on  Bilingual 
Education 

National  Advisory  Board  on  International  Education  Programs 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Accredi tat i on  and  Institutional 
Eligibility 


National 

Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education 

National 

Advisory  Council  on  Continuing  Education 

National 

Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education 

National 

Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 

National  Board  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post  secondary 
Education 

National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  Advisory 
Committee  (Formerly  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education  Advisory  Council) 

National  Council  on  Vocational  Education  (Formerly  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education) 
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Boards  and  Commissions 
October  1,  1984  -  September  30,  1985 

Civil  Rights  Reviewing  Authority 

Commission  on  Presidential  Scholars 

Education  Appeal  Board 

Exchange  Visitors  Waiver  Review  Board 

Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education 

National  Council  on  Educational  Research 

National  Graduate  Fellows  Program  Fellowship  Board 
(Established  July  19,  1985) 
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REGIONAL  OFFICES 


REGION 

I 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

John  W.  McCormick  P.O.  &  Courthouse 
Room  526,  Post  Office  Square 

Boston,  MA  02109 

(617) 

223-7500 

REGION 

II 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

26  Federal  Plaza,  Room  36-120 

New  York,  NY  10278 

(212) 

264-7005 

REGION 

1 1 1 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

3535  Market  Street,  Room  16350 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104 

(215) 

596-1001 

REGION 

IV 

U.S  Department  of  Education 

101  Marietta  Tower  Building 

Suite  2221 

Atlanta,  GA  30323 

(404) 

221-2502 

REGION 

V 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

300  South  Wacker  Drive 

16th  Floor 

Chicago,  IL  60606 

(312) 

353-5215 

REGION 

VI 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

1200  Main  Tower  Building 

Room  2125 

Dallas,  TX  75202 

(214) 

767-3626 

REGION 

VII 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

10220  N.  Executive  Hills  Blvd. 

9th  Floor 

Kansas  City,  MO  64153 

(816) 

891-7972 

REGION 

VIII 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Federal  Office  Building 

1961  Stout  Street,  Room  380 

Denver,  CO  80294 

(  303  ) 

844-3544 

REGION 

IX 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

50  United  Nations  Plaza,  Room  205 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

(415) 

556-4920 

REGION 

X 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

3rd  and  Broad  Building 

2901  third  Avenue,  M/S  108 

Seattle,  WA  98121 

(  206  ) 

442-0460 
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